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A FRIEND 

TELE wall-flower clings to the castle gate 
| Like drops of battle shed long ago, 
And lilies float in the idle moat 

And languidly swing them to and fro. 
And in palace gardens the roses yearn 

To rise and fall with a queen's white sigh, 
And the passion-flower to my lady’s tower 

Climbs on her whiter breast to die. 
Of ancient story and glory fain, 

The wind thrills through them the whole night long, 
With memory of shattering trumpet strain, 

Of the warder’s cry, and the lover's song 


But here by the cottage door-stone blows, 
Where her long-gone bofder blows no more, 
Never regretting, if unforgetting, 
The richer life of an older shore, 
With bitter sweetness of failing breath, 
With purple pallor and starveling air, 
Half in her haste her bodice laced, 
Hurrying to make the place more fair, 
Where there is never a flower to bless, 
Where there is never a garden set, 
Lavish and lovely in graciousness, 
The humble and homely Bouncing-Bet 
Harriet Prescott SrorrorD 


. THE SUMMER WIND. 

OW softly it sighs through the branches; how sweetly 
| l it sings through the leaves; what wafts of fragrance 
are its freight; how it lays a cool band in silken touch on 
What low rhythmical confusion of sound, flut- 
tering out of a cloud; what whirring and settling of wings; 
what distant lowing it brings on i's evening way; what ech 
oes of laughter, of children’s voices, of murmuring bees, of 
fluting birds—when it comes fresh with the morning! How 
alive it is when in the flerce heat of the day suddenly its 
breath blows out of the east with hints of sea-foam on its 
wings, with largess of salt perfume, throwing far and wide 
its invigorating ozone! And as we lie in the wood, on any 
day, and hear it hover over us, does it not seem like the mo- 
tion of some strong spirit soaring with mighty errand on its 
course? What recollections, what vague memories, what 
flashes of half-forgotten youth, of life, it may be, lived be- 
fore, in other centuries, on other stars, it drops with the 
scent of the flower it has stooped to kiss, with the half- 
guessed strain of music that it caught with the bell-tones 
coming over water that make the heart homesick for some 
life, some love, it knows not what! 

How far this gentle wind on its strong pinions flies! Over 
what sun-steeped forests, what blossoming prairies, it floats 
on its way from the western seas! Perhaps not long ago it 
curled about the tepee where the Indian woman crooned 
above her child; and ere that it swept with unspent strength 
far out in the southwest seas, and snatched the last sigh 
from the drowning sailor whose craft it sunk full fathoms five. 

Gentle murmurer round the evening lattice, scarcely lift 
ing the leaf, tapping the vine in light music, swinging the 
bird asleep, how long is it since your voice was a clamorous 
shout of triumpb, and far in the mid-Pacific and the Indian 
waters you stooped whole seas from their bed and tossed 
them against the stars? You come up out of the low west 
all bland and tempered with the shadows you have passed, 
but how long is it since you crept at night to toss the palms 
and soothe the burning heats that brood about an Orient 
throne, before you plunged into the great seas to plough 
your way towards morning? Yesterday, soft south wind, 
you were a desolating simoom among tropical archipelagoes, 
you were a sirocco blowing over the sands of the desert, 
you lost yourself in orange groves and jasmine flowers; to- 
day you are 


our face! 


“the sweet south 

That breathes upow a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odor.” 
And, as you gather breath and strength and call your re- 
enforcements up, presently you will be the summer gale 
teariog blossoms and bending boughs, with rain-torrents 
in great shrouding folds about you 

Light or tempestuous, one marvels are you always the 

same wind blowing about the sphere—the wind that blew 
three thousand years ago and more. Was it you, O sum- 
mer wind, that fanned the fair forebead of Helen as she leaned 
across the walls of Troy and saw her old friends magnified 
through tears? Did you once take the song from the sing- 
ing lips of Homer? Did you brush the cheek of Cleopatra, 
threading a strand of the yellow hair of the daughter of the 
Ptolemys? Could you give us hint of the songs, the sighs, 
of the people of the lost Atlantis? Or was that wind long 
since resolved into its dew? and are you only a creature of 
the hour, born of hot currents and the earth’s rotation? 


“VIRTUOUS SWEETS.” 
Q' )ME fifty years or so ago began the apotheosis of muscle, 
\ and with it the downfall of that comestible called pie. 
Pie, it was declared, was an unrighteous compound that de- 
generated the muscle, that degraded the stomach, that de- 
praved the nerves, It was the viand of the rustic, and ought 
to be remanded to the rustic table, where it made dyspepsia 
three times a day. In addition, the Anglomania just then 
setting in, pie, it was stated, was something unknown to 
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England, except in the shape of the little pork and other 
meat pies, the huge venison pasty, and the mince pie that is 
less than a single portion to our own eaters; and the English 
having chosen to Jaugh at our pie, laugh it must be; and so 
pie was laughed down and frowned down, and except in 
the shape of tarts, under méringues, or in the rich Christ- 
mas viand, became a thing unknown to the inner circle of 
fine feeders who hold that as one eats so is he. 

The brick oven that used to be heated every Saturday 
morning for the big baking of its dozens of pies liad no 
longer its old prestige; the cooking - stove could bake all 
the pies that were needed, just as the provision-shop could 
supply all the sausages and head-cheese, and the factory 
could card and spin and weave—and few were needed, for it 
had become vulgar to eat pie. But gradually came a reac- 
tion; people began to wonder why a delicate crust baked 
with a sweetmeat was any more indigestible when it was 
called pie than when it was called puff, or tart, or paté, or 
tea-biscuit; people regarded their mothers’ and their grand- 
mothers’ pies with tender reminiscence; now and then, when 
there was no company at table, they had one, made of green 
apples, and wondered why the tart and sweet and syrupy 
thing could possibly be unhealthy, and they made up their 
minds to have another presently. 

And then the railways began to grow, to cover the land 
with their embroidery of iron, and at every few miles and 
at every intersection an eating-place was found—and what 
could. there be in the place so easy to keep, to handle, to 
eat, as pie? And the whole travelling world had to eat pie 
or starve, and there were many jokes about the restaurant 
pie, but all the same the taste lingered on the palate, and a 
secret spirit of rebellion and revolution was developing round 
every table, when Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson died, and it 
was made known that he had had pie every morning of his 
life for breakfast. 

Shades of our fathers and all philosophers! A philosopher, 
a New England Brahmin, a littérateur, a man of culture, a 
man of station, a man of fortune, a gentleman! If he, why 
not we? ‘Off, ye lendings!” was the cry, as every rebel 
threw away disguises, and everywhere there was to be heard, 
now that the ban was removed, a cry for pie—for the flavor- 
ous mince in winter, the apple, the desiccated peach, the 
golden squash, the cranberry, the custard, the lemon, and in 
the spring the juicy rhubarb, called Persian apple, the straw- 
berry pie, the famous cherry, the gooseberry, the blueberry, 
the greengage, the plum, every week of the summer a new 
variety, delicate, fine, running over with honeyed liqueur. 
And so the pie has come out of its retirement; foreigners 
have yet to learn its value, but the native-born American re- 
members his grandmother and the turnovers of his youth, 
and thanks goodness that it no longer puts him outside the 
pale of social respectability that he has found his digestion 
strong enough to let him eat pie. 


A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 


+3 V HAT should 

you all say 
are the greatest safe- 
guards in life?” Miss 
Rutgers is apt to star- 
tle us with her abrupt- 
ness. “Principles, of 
course,” said Aunt El- 
eanor, with quick de- 
cision,drawing her lips 
firmly together and 
straightening her back. ‘* There can be no question about 
that.” There are some things which Aunt Eleanor thinks it 
irreverent to discuss. 

** But Lam not sure,” said Miss Rutgers. As Aunt El- 
eanor’s granddaughter she felt privileged to argue. ‘I 
sometimes feel that taste is just as potent to protect us, and 
certainly atmosphere is—that sending subtle something so 
difficult to define, but which is found about every one of us 
who breathes.” % 

Aunt Eleanor’s knitting-needles clicked ominously. We 
knew very well that something was coming. What she was 
pleased to call the transcendentalism of the newer genera- 
tion roused all her antagonisms. She liked nothing better 
than to prick every bubble on which she saw the enthusi- 
asm of a new revelation or interpretation afloat. 

There was dead silence in the room,except for the Aolian 
harp in the window. We had left our apple-trees for the 
day, and gone to that house on the hill where all good things 
are to be found. Some melody that was never born of earth 
filled the place as the wind swept over the harp strings— 
now a chord was ~ ae now a single note rose and fell, rose 
again and floated off. It was as though an invisible choir 
of sprites or spirits of the air had alighted, as birds on top- 
most branches, to sing, each with some strain caught as it 
fell for the first time from heaven, to give them to us listen- 
ing there. Through the wide doorway we saw the lake, 
caught in dimple of that wooded hill behind which sets the 
sun. Our eyes were all in its direction, for this lake, to those 
who live there, has become like the face of some loved one, 
on which all the glory, the beauty, the tenderness and charm 
of earth and sky were reflected, given back, as from the 
soul of a poet, with a meaning they never had before. Only 
a Jake near one’s feet can do that. 

Aunt Eleanor turned the stripe she was knitting. Then 
she laughed aloud, with one of those sudden outbursts that 
have always had a startling effect on her hearers, they seem 
to have so little part with that placid face ofhers. ** Where 
did you get that from, Louise?” she said. “If atmosphere 
yd beneficially, why does one ever sin on a sunshiny 
day? 

his was one of an order of speeches which have always 
upset Miss Rutgers since she can remember. ‘ Grandmam- 
ma,” she said, *‘ you never will understand. I believe you 
say those things on purpose to bother me.” Aunt Elea- 
nor’s face was inscrutable. Mrs. Waring broke in: 

**] think | understand,” she spoke, with her eyes to the 
lake. She would not embarrass the blushing girl by Jook- 
ing in her direction. ** Principles somehow do seem to fail 
one every now and then in the exigencies of life. They are 
like a set of directions one takes into a strange country. If 
one gets off the track just once, or finds himself in a path 
not put down in his guide-book, all his directions are use- 
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less. He never can get straight again, until some deep ex- 
perience gives him a know ge more powerful as a guide 
than even the rules that once failed him.” 

her face is always 


**Don’t you think,” said Mrs. Rogers— 
like an alabaster nae Dyes spirit in her never flickers—‘‘ all 
the trouble lies in *s’ you put at the end of principle? 
An ‘s’ always cheapens anything—brings it down from the 
infinite to the finite. Principle is self-existent, fundament- 
al, never to be changed; while principles are every man’s or 
nation's interpretation of what is comprehended of it, It’s 
thesame with love and loves, with truth and truths.” 
“Yes; but even principle without the ‘s’ can fail you 
too,” said Miss Rutgers, eagerly, ‘‘ unless experience has 
opened your understanding. But taste, once violated, stops 
~ with a sudden jar in all your senses. You can’t go on. 

know a story will prove it. There’s that Mary Parker, 
poor, you know, and earning ber living, and hard-up al- 
ways. She used to tell me she could not see what the sin 
was in betting, and things like that, among friends for tri- 
fles, though she had never done it. Once, however, she 
went to stay with some one who wanted to reform her hus- 
band. She thought if she let him play poker at home he 
would never go to the club. Mary took a hand. Some one 
sat by and conched her. With a novice’s luck she won all 
the chips. They told her she had won nine dollars. She 
laughed with delight. Suddenly, to her amazement, one of 
the men at table—the banker, | suppose—put his hand in 
his pocket and drew out the nine dollars for her. The wo- 
man in her rose in revolt.” 

**Did she keep it?” said Aunt Eleanor. 

‘*Keep it? Grandmamma, how could you? No! They 
made her take it, but she asked them all to tea, and spent 
every cent of it on things that man must eat. She never 
saw him again, either.” 

**] don’t think her principles could have been sound in 
the beginning,” Aunt Eleanor said, then turned the talk 
quickly. 

— Rutgers rose and walked away. I saw her toss her 
head. 


THE POPULAR WOMAN. 


‘HAT person in society who wishes to be popular will— 

unless her own remark is wonderfully pat, her own 
story wonderfully good, her own song supernally sweet— 
allow another to make the remark, to tell the story, or to 
sing the song. Always assuming that it is popularity she 
looks for, then the report of her sweetness, her interest, her 
amiability, will stand her in far more stead that any report 
of her brilliancy, her wit, her repartee. 

The woman who has all her resources at command, a 
story apropos for everything, @ cutting sarcasm, a stinging 
jest, a smiling retort, can pass away the hour for a stupid 
man; but it is doubtful if, when he goes away, he is not 
conscious that he has made a poor figure in her society, and 
it is tolerably sure that he does not feel well enough pleased 
with himself to be pleased with her. A brilliant woman 
may cut a great dash at a dinner party, but it is not impos- 
sible that she is hindering some one else from cutting a 
dash, and it is no better for her in the end than if she had 
been a little dull. She who crams for a dinner party, gets 
up her subjecis with all the information to be had, and jokes 
and anecdotes to correspond, and then leads the conversa- 
tion to them, and sets them all off in a fine feu de joie, makes 
a great mistake, so far as it is an attempt for popularity, 
even if her information be new and her mots have all the 
air of spontaneity; much of her effort goes for little or no- 
thing; she would really do better to hold herself in reserve 
merely to fill the gaps and to keep the ball rolling.» 

Popularity may be poor stuff and not worth having in 
this light. It has to be confessed that it is an unworthy 
thing to strive for, even though it involves the love of our 
fellows, for it is a love sought unworthily and for selfish 
ends and without a return of equal love; the desire for it is 
only another form of self-love aud vanity. It is quite aside 
from any effort after it that an altruistic view of life comes 
in. For there is surely a sort of selfishness in always saying 
the bright thing; there is even a form of good-breeding in 
giving others the opportunity of saying it, in not allowing 
them to feel themselves outshone very pre-eminently. It 
is the grace of the golden rule, indeed, that is sometimes 
evinced in declining to take the lead entirely; and the wo- 
man who is always putting the shy and awkward at ease, 
who is trying to bring out the best in others, is really more 
gracious, better remembered and loved, than if she had 
shown all the wit of De Staél or the intellect of Marian 
Evans. If one sees how much better the conversation 
would go if one could have one’s say, and yet forbears, in 
order that others may have their say, such as it is, so long as 
they enjoy saying it, one is certainly exercising a virtue, and 
every time the virtue is exercised its possession is strength- 
ened; for certain truths hold good in the moral life as much 
as in the physical. 

There is really such a thing as being too smart, of over- 
reaching one’s self. No one who is too smart is loved, and 
most people of the sort are disliked. There is a golden 
mean in the matter, and it is so rarely reached that perhaps 
its attainment might be held intellectually, not to say moral- 
ly, an equal achievement with the exhibition of an excess of 
brilliancy. And yet does it undo all that has been said to 
remember how one has admired some witty woman making 
a rapt circle listen to her with gay admiration, while her 
sallies came as the water comes down at Lodore, and all her 
air seemed to say, ‘‘ This is my throne, let kings come bow 
to it”? 


A NOTABLE CHARITY. 


T is well worth while to make a trip to the foot of Third 
Street and the East River some day, when the warm 
afternoons hang heavily, and see for one’s self the great 
work carried on by Mr. Nathan Straus. On a pier project- 
ing into the water are two covered pavilions furnished with 
seats. At one side is a low building where is situated the 
plant used for sterilizing the milk that is sold at a low figure 
for the benefit of thousands of babies every day. 

Mothers go there with their children anc pes a the fresh 
air and the rest from the noise and confusion of the streets. 
The sterilized milk can be bought at a stand on the pier 
for one cent a glass, and for five cents a quart, while the 
fresh raw milk sells for four cents a quart. There are 
stands in eight of the city parks — Stuyvesant, Washing- 
ton, Tompkins, Battery, City Hall, Abingdon, Paradise, and 
Jeannette—where the milk is sold by the glass. It is a good 
big glass. and not only the children drink it, but the men 
and women too. 

Powdered barley is sold for five cents a pound at the 
main milk depots, of which there are six, scattered in differ- 
ent parts of the city. At these prices the milk comes within 
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the reach of every one, and the good is wide-spreading. The 
fact that it has to be paid for prevents the th ot pau- 
rite ao a ndence. ee of the = 
glass at the park stations ave glasses a ; 
bottles are sterilized daily, and 8000 , 
milk is sold daily. The milk all comes from two farms in 
Delaware County, New York State. 

Mr. Straus started this idea of providing sterilized milk 
for the poor of the city at a nominal cost a year ago, and 
the work has proved so successful and necessary that he 
has now decided to make it permanent, and is plannin? to 
erect a new building, and have it opened allthe year. This 
will be ready for next summer. 

One of the main things to accomplish in the work is to 
impress upon the mothers the necessity for this pure and 
simple food, and for them to give it to their children as a 
food, and not only as a medicine. Many, through their ig- 
norance, would wait until the child was sick, and then send 
for it, when often it would be too late. 

This year there have been free courses of lectures twice a 
week, at Aguilar Institute, to mothers on the proper feed- 
ing of infants. The doctors, too, have been advising tue 
use of sterilized milk, and milk modified with lime or bar- 
ley water, as a daily food, and as a preventive of sickness. 

The Board of Health have stationed one of their doctors 
at the office at the foot of East Third Street, and they so 
approve of the use of sterilized milk that their doctors are 
using books of coupons, each good for one order of any of 
the foods sold at the different stations. These books con- 
tain one hundred coupons, and Mr. Straus issues them gratis 
to help the free doctors in their work. 

The treatment of sterilizing the milk renders it absolutely 
free from bacteria of every description, and yet does not 
in any way affect the health-giving properties of the milk. 

It is easy to see the great good that is being accomplished 
by Mr. Straus’s charity—the lives that are being saved, and 
the foundation of health that is being giveu to thousands of 
babies, and the cares of sickness and the sorrows of death 
that are being spared the mothers. 


OUR PARIS "8% 
Ps tae 
YOME one has sent me from England a little account of 
the layette provided for the new royal baby, who wears 
clothes, it seems, like every other infant, but certainly much 
daintier ones than are provided for all children. The bas- 
sinette was presented by the Queen, and is valuable for its 
historic importance as well as its exquisite quality. It is 
of the old-fashioned shape, and made of rich white satin, 
veiled in frills of the finest Honiton lace. It bears:the in- 
scription, ‘‘ This bassinette was made for the Princess Vic- 
toria Royal 1840, and given by the Queen to the Duchess of 
York 1894.” There is a basket and pin-cushion to match. 
The sheets and pillow-eases for the bassinette are of the 
finest Irish linen, finished with lawn frills edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The blankets are of delicate white Pyrenean 
wool. ; 

The Queen, who seems to take as much interest in her 
great-grandchildren as she has always done in her grand- 
children, has also sent to the royal Prince several beautiful 
robes. An especially dainty one is in Irish lawn, trimmed 
with Irish lace. Another gift from the Queen was a white 
zibeline silk cloak and hood, the latter trimmed with three 
delicate white plumes. The boat-shaped cot, also destined 
for the new baby, is of mahogany, lined with white satin. 
The gossamer sheets are of Irish linen, trimmed with Irish 
lawn hem-stitched frills. 

All the child’s clothing was presented by the Princess of 
Wales and the Duchess of Teck, and everything was of 
British manufacture. Ireland supplied the lawn, and Eng- 
land the lace, most of which came from Northamptonshire. 
So much for the outfit of one of the most important babies 
of the period. 

I had hoped by this time to be able to give you some new 
autumn fashions, but the new styles seem to hang fire this 
year. The season is so astonishingly cold and wet that no 
one knows what kind of weather to predict for the fall, and 
of course every one knows that fashions depend largely on 
weather. My last days before leaving Paris ten days ago 
were spent, a large part of them, in running about with 
American friends trying to unearth something pretty to 
take home. They were told that the coming winter was 
to be a great silk season; that satin, which had been so much 
worn, had gone by, except in light shades for evening; and 
that failles, ottomans, and all sorts of corded silks would be 
worn in dark colors. 

They contented themselves with conservative things, like 
cloth tailor gowns and silks trimmed with jets and colors. 
Indeed, I have no confidence in winter fashions made in 
August, unless one goes in for the stand-byes and odd crea- 
tions from the great houses. The first of September I shall 
run up to town to do some shopping, and expect to find no 
end of pretty novelties. Meanwhile I'll give you every- 
thing I’ve seen so far. An extremely pretty tailor gown for 
autumn wear was of tan-colored cloth. Theskirt was gored, 
finished round the edge with two rows of stitching, and 
trimmed with bias bands of cloth pointed at the bottom. 
These bands were pressed very flat and stitched twice, once 
on to the skirt, with a long one in front and behind and on 
each side, and short ones, ending about five inches above the 
bottom of the skirt, in each , between the others. The 
corsage had a tiny pointed basque back and a very tight- 
fitting rounded jacket front, single-breasted, meeting at the 
bust, and finished with a revers collar; this opened over a 
vest of bluet cloth; this jacket was trimmed with narrower 
bias bands to match the skirt. The sleeves were very tight 
to the elbows, and trimmed also with bands. The belt was 
a bias band held by a wide fancy buckle, from which came 
on either side a cloth end. Hat of tan felt, trimmed with 
big chour of fluffy blue feathers on either side of the front, 
from the centre of which spring stiff black cocks’ feathers. 
With this was worn a narrow flaring cravat of white mull. 
A little cape finished the costume, very simply made in tan 
cloth, and finished with two rows of stitching. 

A charming Directoire gown was in Russian-green vigogne. 
The top of the skirt for perhaps a quarter of a yard deep 
was laid in what are called lingerie pleats—very fine side 

leats, such as are put into lingerie. Below these the skirt 
Fell in vague fulness. On one side, five inches below the 
belt, was a large Directoire knot from which fell a quaint 
breloque. The corsage was Directoire, of the green, double- 
breasted, and finished with four large fancy buttons, recall- 
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ing the breloque on the skirt. Large Directoire revers, one 
of the vi , the other of white cloth, the white orna 
mented with a button opening over a cravat of white 
mousseline de soie, the ends tucked into the jacket so as to 
give a vest effect. 

The prettiest new collets or capes that are to be seen now 
are the round tailor-made capes of cloth, trimmed with flat- 
ly pressed and stitched bands. These are sometimes put on 
to simulate over-capes, or they are put on in zigzags. The 
collars that finish these smart little affairs are turned over 
and of velvet. Coats are to be trimmed very much with 
galloons and soutaches. A coat of mastic cloth for early 
autumn fitted closely in the back and was half-fitting in 
front, buttoning only at the throat, and falling a little open 
below. It was with black soutache over a narrow 
edge of cream white cloth. Down the front went a row of 
black galloon, with pieces of the galloon coming from it 
crosswise, the whole making a sort of fancy passementerie. 
At the neck was a cravat of old-yellow lace with long ends. 
Another pretty collet was in mastic cloth trimmed with 
guipure applications, with a stolelike piece of this same ef- 
fective lace on the shoulders. 

Mastic, beiges, and all the various shades of tans and 
browns are the fashionable colors prophesied for the autumn, 
and the favorite trimmings will be applications of lace, pas- 
sementerie, or embroidery. ‘Trimmings will not be put on 
en rond, that is, sround the skirts. The favorite and most 
effective way of using them is up and down the skirt séams, 
which are often ‘turned slightly away over a color. An ex- 
tremely dainty little gown of this sort is of bluet cloth over 
white. The skirt has a tablier front, turned away on each 
side for perhaps twelve inches at the top and bottom, so as 
to give the effect of being slashed. Under the slashes ap- 
pears the white cloth, while the turned-away edges of the 
seams are stitched, and finished with small flat buttons of 
the blue cloth. The upper part of the corsage has two 
slashes, one on each side, turned away over the white cloth, 
so as to give the effect of long V-shaped points, ending at 
the bust. The edges are finished with stitching and buttons 
like the skirt. A belt and collar of bronze velvet finish the 
gown, each fastened by a wide fancy buckle, with loops on 
either side. 

This is an extremely pretty model for silks; a black silk, 
for instance, with geranium velvet let into the slashes, the 
edges finished with applications of guipure or embroidery. 
The collarettes that have been so much worn this summer 
will be seen again in the autumn, entirely covering the top 
of the corsage, longer on the sides than in front, and edged 
with dainty frills of lace, or with jetted tulle, or a flounce of 
embroidery. Nothing bas been prettier this summer than 
the dainty hem-stitched collarettes of batiste edged with lace. 

I’ve seen lately some charming models for gowns in demi- 
toilette. One of the prettiest was in pink crépe de laine, 
trimmed with applications of guipure in arcs and stars. The 
corsage was the prettiest part of it. It was in pink mousse- 
line de soie, shirred at the top straight across three times, so 
as to give the effect of a yoke. Below this the mousseline 
de sole was drawn away on each side into the under-arm 
seams, opening over a guipure vest on a transparent of pink 
silk. Sleeves, balloons to the elbow of mousseline de soie 
over pink silk. This is a dainty model for theatre waists 
for the winter. 

Another lovely gown was in silk muslin broché with 
sprays of flowers on a silk transparent. The skirt was 
slashed to let in Jace pleatings, while a fold of Liberty satin 
came from the belt to meet the top of each slashing, where 
it was finished with a chou. The corsage was of the muslin 
over silk, with a tiny yoke of guipure, with a wide collar 
made of the Liberty satin, and lace insertion falling over the 
sleeves. A chou of satin finished each end of the collar at 
the bust. KATHARINE DE Forest. 





AUTUMN DRESSES. 

gS > first autumn dresses brought over from Paris and 

London have fuller skirts and even larger sleeves than 
those now worn. The skirts are gored rather closely about 
the hips, but are very full in the back and wide at the foot. 
They are lined and interlined, but fortunately are of light- 
weight woollens, and are very little trimmed. A bias satin 
fold an inch wide headed with a narrow band of jet is 
around the foot of very handsome cloth gowns. Others 
have merely a fold of the wool, camel’s-hair, or basket-cloth 
below the edge, between the outside and lining, and held 
there by three or four rows of stitching, which give a neat 
finish. Three back gores, pointed at the top and spreading 
out in fan pleats to the foot, are on many skirts, some of 
them completed by the little projecting basque introduced 
in the spring with silk gowns. 

Bias puffed sleeves ate enormously wide at the top, and 
are caught up or draped by chour or bows. They taper to 
the wrist, but are often left rather large below the elbow 
and wrinkled around the arm, which adds to the effect of 
great size. 

Round waists reappear in many ways — box - pleated, 
slashed, with a yoke, or with a guimpe of contrasting ma- 
terial, the lower part carried up above the bust in vandyke 
ange and edged with jet galloon, Pleated waists have two 

x pleats down the back, starting from the shoulders, 
where they are two inches and a half wide, and tapering an 
inch narrower at the waist-line. They are folded in one 
piece, with the middle space between plain. A side form 
begins under the pleats, so that the only seams shown are 
those under the arm. The fronts are much fuller than the 
back, having two similar pleats and a full gathered plastron. 
The slashing of waists is confined to the front, like those 
described in the summer. 

Silk waists with wool skirts will remain in favor, and are 
of very rich fabrics—brocades, moiré, satin, and velvet. A 
novelty for waists is silk and wool moiré, a similar fabric to 
bengaline, but very soft and prettily watered. The richest 
brocades for waists are also soft, some having a basket-woven 
ground, others armure of two colors and the brocade a third 
color, as a blue and brown ground with large green leaf de- 
sign as glossy as satin, yet sunk in the surface. Soft collars 
with belt to match are of satin ribbons, or of the new supple 
moiré cut bias from the piece. Liberty satin waists will be 
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worn the color of the skirt or in contrast to it. Thus a 
mother and daughter just returned from Paris have waists 
of the simplest fashion of this pliable satin, the daughter 
wearing a corn-flower blue crépon skirt with a mauve satin 
waist, and also with a blue waist of satin. The mother has 
a black moiré skirt with box-pleated waist of black Liberty 
satin, and a second waist for the same of silver-gray satin. 
Jetted trimmings in straight galloons and nail-heads are on 
these satin waists. 

Combinations of two or three colors and as many materials 
are in the new gowns. The first dresses are of fleecy light- 
weight woollens, camel’s-bair, basket-cloths, or ladies’ cloths, 
combined with satin, velvet, or the soft moiré, and often with 
two of these fabrics. Black holds its place in combinations, 
and there are so many black dresses and hats that already 
‘*a black season” is predicted, Bluet is used in accessories 
of dresses and in trimming the black hats to be worn with 
them, as cabbage rosettes of bluct tulle or malines and velvet 
ae of the same color on black velvet hats. Bronze green 
and bluet are seen together, and need an addition of Black 
to harmonize them, just as the creamy laces bave served to 
blend otherwise incongruons colors in summer gowns, 


SOME NEW MODELS. 


Among an early importation of autumn gowns at Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.'s is a Havana-brown dress with a waist of 
the new soft moiré, and a skirt and small collet of ladies’ 
cloth of the same shade, trimmed with jet nail-heads, and in- 
sertions of black passementerie almost as thin as lace. The 
round waist has a full bias front, gathered at the throat and 
pleated in the belt, while the back has a pointed yoke, to 
which the bias lower part is fully gathered, then pleated to 
the belt, as in the front. The moiré sleeves are also bias, 
and of great size at the.top, the breadth tapering only slight- 
ly below the elbow and wrinkling around the arm. The 
high soft collar is of the bias moiré, and a wide belt of the 
same attached to the skirt fastens behind in two large 
rosettes. The cloth skirt is gored, with most of its fulness 
in the back, and is trimmed with four lengthwise bands of 
black galloon laid upon brown moiré; two bands extend 
down the sides toward the front and two toward the back, 
also on the sides. A cloth collet to be added for the street 
extends just over the shoulders, resting on the top of the 
huge sleeves. It is cut in ten vandyke points, joined by in- 
sertions of the galloon, and finished on the edges with this 
straight trimming. Jet nail-heads are then arranged in a 
vine design around the points, and thickly dotted over the 
whole cloth surface. 

A second dress has a skirt of corn-flower blue basket wool 
of light weight and fleecy surface, with a box-pleated waist 
and draped basque of brocaded silk. The silk is also woven 
in basket pattern, and, though thick, is very soft, and com- 
bines green, blue, and brown in a large effective design. 
This silk waist is box-pleated in the way noted above, and 
has a V-shaped plastron of the beautiful wool of the skirt 
extending from throat to belt, and covered at the top with 
vandykes of écru Jace. This lace has a band above which 
rests on the high silk collar. The silk sleeves are like those 
now worn, but are much wider. A broad black satin ribbon 
passes around the waist, and is tied behind in a bow with 
long ends. Below is a basque of the brocade, deeply point- 
ed in front and shorter in the back, and this, like the belt 
ribbon, is permanently attached to the skirt. The skirt is of 
circular shape, falling in very great fulness in the back. 
The only trimming is an inch-wide fold of the camel’s-hair 
pendant at the foot, between the outside and the silk lining, 
with three rows of stitching as its heading. 

A bronze-green cloth dress has a round waist with a 
slashed front of black satin, the open spaces showing a soft 
moiré blouse of the bluet-blue shade. The front fastens on 
the left side. All the slashed pieces, each about an inch 
wide, are finished on both edges with black sparkling span- 
gles. The cloth back is box-pieated. A narrow collar and 
twisted belt are of black satin ribbon. Mutton-leg sleeves 
of green cloth have narrow turned-up cuffs of black satin 
edged with spangles. The wide cloth skirt has four gored 
back breadths that come almost to a point at the top, and 
each point is headed with a stiffened winglike piece of black 
satin that projects slightly, and together give the effect of » 
basque. An inch-wide fold of bias black satin headed with 
jet trims the foot of the skirt. The lining is of black taffeta. 
A ten-inch interlining of medium stiffness is around the 
whole skirt, and the back breadths are interlined their en- 
tire length. Rubber bands confine the back breadths in 
funnel-shaped folds. 


NEW TAILOR GOWNS. 


London gowns made by tailors are of finely twilled serge, 
or else wide diagonals—brown, blue, or black. Some of 
them have strapped seams throughout, in skirt and coat 
alike. They are made with an English cut-away coat of 
medium length opening on a vest of the same material, box- 
pleated as in Norfolk jackets, ending in a blunt point, or 
else belted above the end. Seven narrow gores in the 
wide skirt are defined by straps stitched down the seams 
precisely aa they are on the seams of the coat. 

There are also basque waists of these plain woollens, some 
short, others much longer, made with — fronts, and a 
full vest of soft silk and wool moiré. Wide revers of wool 
are trimmed with narrow bias folds of the moiré set in cross- 
rows, and stitched with the folded edge uppermost. The 
tendency is toward making longer basques that come down 
well over the hips. 

CAPES AND COATS. 


Capes will be worn again, and must continue in vogue 
while large sleeves are used. There are many little collets 
and short capes for the demi-season, but those for the win 
ter extend below the hips. They are of tan or bluet cloths 
trimmed with applications of cloth of the same color, or else 
black stitched on in intricate designs as borders, or in rib- 
bon patterns over the whole cape. Others are of richer 
fabrics — moiré of the new kind or in nacré designs, and, 
above all things, of velvet or of black velvet plush. For 
general wear the golf cape of cloth with Scotch plaid lining 
will be chosen. 

Long coats, almost to the knee, are imported in smooth 
cloths of bluet shades, tan, brown, green, and black. They 
are trimmed with black fur, passementerie, and with jet 
embroidery. Still longer coats, reaching to the floor, made 
by such modistes as Sara Mayer, are of the new bluet 
clothe. They have huge sleeves, fulled into flaring cuffs of 
Persian-lamb fur, and are belted with embroidered bands 
edged with fur, A collet cut in points is similarly trimmed, 
and there is a flaring collar of the fur. 

Empire coats of black nacré moiré are made to hang loose 
in full pleats from bust to knee. They have a yoke and 
collet, with also sleeves of black velvet, jetied and heavily 
furred. 
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Fig. 2.—Car ror ELDERLY 


at the waist, where girdle 
pieces of lace over velvet 
come from the sides. The 
stock-collar is of velvet; the 
deep lace collar below is 
round at the back and open 
at the front. 


“WHAT WE ARE 
DOING.” 
EXCURSIONS ABROAD. 

MERICANS abroad have 


done much towards 
breaking down foolish cus- 


toms which sadly interfered with the freedom and indepen- 
It is not very many years since the cus- 
tom of riding on the tops of omnibuses was considered, for 
women, most improper, whereas now American women can 


enjoy a drive on the outside of a London ’bus, even going 
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through the city, and ‘way beyond to the famous White- 


chapel district, not only without discomfort, but with great 





-SiLk Gown with VELVET AND LACE. Fig. 2.—Por.tn anp Srrirep Sirk Gown. 


skirt. Tbe waist has a round seamless back and slightly 
pointed front. The top is faced with moiré as a round yoke, 
and the moiré is carried in a pointed plastron down the front, 
yoke and plastron being defined by bands of lace insertion. 
A revers collarette droops from the yoke and tapers to the 
waist. The sleeves have moderate cloth puffs overhung by 
a lace ruffle, and moiré forearms with lace cuffs. 

A youthful gown, Fig. 5, on page 697, of pink and white 
striped wool, has a skirt the front of which is draped and 
caught with a knot of white ribbon; the back edges of the 
drapery, one hanging straight, the other drooping in jabot 
folds, show a selvage border of white stripes belonging to 
the goods. The round waist has a full front, draped toa 
slender buckle on the left side. Deep white lace outlines a 
square on the front, and stops at the armhole in the back. 
The collar, belt, and a single bretelle with a bow on the left 
side, are of white ribbon 

Chiné-figured taffeta, showing a blurred pink flower de- 
sign on a white and black fine-striped ground, is the material 
of the gown Fig. 6. The front is in princesse breadths, 
fitted by pleats at the waist, which are drawn to a Rhine- 
stone buckle, holding a black belt that crosses the back 
and passes under the folds of the front. The revers collar 
is of black satin edged with a frill of guipure lace, and the 
puffed sleeves have flaring revers cuffs to correspond. The 
high stock-collar is of pink velvet. 

The costume Fig. 7 is in a black and gray mixture, with 
black mohair braid. A wide band of braid headed by a 
narrow ove borders the skirt. The short jacket-waist, a 
little longer at the front, opens with a broad revers coliar 
on a vest of the material covered with chevron points of 
braid. 

A figured India silk with a light gray ground, Fig. 8, 
is relieved by corn-flower blue velvet and a deep white 
guipure collar. The skirt is slightly draped into the belt 
at the front. The waist is full. A velvet drapery, meeting 
in a bow at the centre, crosses the bust, and another bow is 
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enjoyment, for from this high seat 
one gets decidedly the best impres- 
sion of the whole town. English 
women have followed our lead in 
this matter, and many use these 
seats who formerly were obliged to 
ride inside the "bus, which is decid 
edly uncomfortable.. Unlike our 
public conveyances of this sort, the 
windows do not open, and although 
the vehicle is never overcrowded 
under any circumstances, as our 
stages invariably are, still the inte- 
rior is exceedingly close and stuffy. 
Day after day can be agreeably and 
profitably spent driving about Lon- 
don in this way, and the best know- 
ledge of the topography of the town 
as well as of the life of the people 
will be gained at the least expense 
of time or money. Paris ‘buses are 
more comfortable than those in 
London; one must, however, have a 
voucher for one’s seat, and the buy- 
ing of tickets is at first rather a puz- 
zling performance; and one often 
has to wait a long while at the little 
station, which is tedious and annoy- 
ing, particularly if one is in a hurry. 
The ease of the motion is quite 
noticeable to us after jolting about, 
as is our custom, over our rough 
pavements at home. 

Many of the London drivers are 
most entertaining, and if one wishes 
to obtain information on various 
subjects, a box-seat is very desirable. 
The horses, too, are handsome crea- 
tures, especially in France, and it is 
a pleasure to watch the clever hand- 
ling of them by the expert whips. 
It used to be improper for wo 
men to walk about the strects of 
Paris unattended ; but that is all 
changed now, and an American may 
go anywhere, being perfectly certain 
that she will be treated with respect. 
It is noticeable that the words 
**please” and *‘ thank you” are ev- 
erywhere else more commonly used 
than with us at home. These little, 
gracious, and courteous observances 
often insure one most delightful ser- 
vice. 

Nowadays, since women have de- 
cided in favor of out-of-door exer- 
cise, many walking trips are made, 
and may be undertaken with perfect 

vase and propriety. The outfit for 
a tour of tlris sort should include a 
light woollen Norfolk jacket, with 
leather belt, a short skirt, a soft 
dark felt hat or Tam o’ Shanter, low 
shoes or stout walking boots, and 
gaiters. A divided skirt should be 
the only petticoat worn, and this to 
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Fig. 9.—Back or Gown 
Fie. 5 


be made of some light mohair 
or woollen stuff Chamois 
gloves, and light stockings. To 
quote from one who writes with 
authority on this subject 

**The pack consists of a light 
water - proof rolled very small 
and a knapsack: As to the lat 
ter, one twelve inches wide, 
eleven high, and three across 
has been proved a convenient 
size. This will contain the ne 
cessary toilet articles, a second 
suit of underwear, an extra pair 
of stockings and gloves, aud a 
drinking-cup. Articles for gen- 
eral use—stich as vaseline, 
thread and needles, safety-pins, 
postal cards, a whisk-broom, a 
map of the neighborhood, guide- 
book, soap, and a package of 
sweet chocolate—may be dis 
tributed among the members of 
the party. The knapsack should 
not and need not when filled 
weigh four pounds. To reduce 
weight it is well to cut out a 
section of Baedeker to be used 
during the trip; if a part of the 
margin is left in the binding, 
the leaves may be replaced after 
a fashion. A barness-maker 
will provide the belt with strong 
hooks, to which a sketch-book, 
flower-press, drinking-cup, wa 
ter-proof, and other ‘portable 





[See Fig. 9.] 


Fig. 7—Seree Costume witn Mowain Brat. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


roperty’ may be attached. Arrange your outfit before 
eaving America: it is often difficult to get just what you 
require abroad. An umbrella is a luxury, not a necessity.” 

itted out, then, in this way, if one is a good walker one 
may be pretty certain of great pleasures in store, and the 
result will be not only a fund of remiziscences, to be drawn 
upon at one’s leisure during the coming winter; but renewed 
health for the work which awaits one. 

It is quite customary and very easy for the women to go 
to the theatres in London unattended. The seats can be 
‘‘booked” by mail if necessary. Bonnets are not worn ; 
a lace scarf can be thrown over one’s head and very eas- 
ily disposed of in the theatre. There are, however, maids 
who will check one’s belongings; this sometimes makes 
a little confusion on leaving and causes delay. Have the 
exact change for the cabby, including the ‘‘tip,” and 
there will be no trouble in getting home. There are 
always small boys who are eager to run and get your 
cab for you for a very minute gratuity. At morning per- 
formances at the theatre hats are worn, as they are with us. 
Much pleasure may be had if one takes the little penny 
boats on the Thames; the river-bank is very full of associa 
tions which are familiar to us all, aud there are many places 
which are only to be seen in this way. If you are fond of 
landmarks, it is pleasant to stroll about the ‘* City” on Sun 
day, for then you have it absolutely to yourself, and can 
thoroughly enjoy your prowls unmolested and unannoyed; 
there is no traffic on that day, and one may quietly browse 
to one’s heart’s content. London is a mine of wealth to the 
student, and has proved to be of so much interest to several 
students that they have recorded carefully what they have 
found, and where they have found it, so that we, coming 
after, have all the benefit of their painstaking research upon 
which to draw. With a map and a reliable guide-book 
many days may be spent in London with profit and plea- 
sure, 

As to expense, that varies according to one’s needs or de- 
mands. There is the opportunity to live very economically 
in London, or one can spend as much as one would at home ; 
it all depends upon one’s self. Lodging-houses are plenti- 
ful, and rooms can be had for any price; locality, of course, 
makes them more or less expensive, but cabs and 'buses are 
so conveniently placed, and fares are so small, that distances 
are easily overcome. 

One can easily keep house in London with little or no 
trouble, all the business being done through an agent, who 
not only supplies the house, but the servants. At the fa- 
mous Whiteley’s one can rent houses for varying prices, 
including a cook who will do the marketing and as many 
domestics as one requires; the wages paid are much smaller 
than with us, and the expenses, in general, are much less 

Each of the towns on the Thames has an interest of its 
own, and a day, at least, spent on the river is worth while. 
If one has time, there is not a pleasanter trip in England 
than that to be taken by boat from Oxfofd to Windsor. 
It is very easily done, and women can do it alone quite as 
well as if attended by their male relatives. Salter, the 
famous man who rents boats at Oxford, can provide one of 
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Fig. 8.—Fieurep 811k Gown wit Lace Co.ar. 





Fig. 6.—Recertion Dress 


any size, and a man to row each 
boat. Women, if they under 
stood rowing and the manage- 
ment of a boat, could possibly 
dispense with the services of a 
boatman, still there are many 
locks to pass through, which re 
quire very skilful piloting. The 
current is very swift, and row- 
ing consequently easy work, go- 
ing, as one does, down stream 
from Oxford. The boats are 
broad, and are fitted very com 
fortably with high-backed seats, 
and here one can rest luxurious 
ly, and can thus enjoy every 
beauty of this fascinating 
stream, This river is very pop- 
ular among English youths and 
maidens, and they know how to 
get the very best there is out of it. 

In these days one can take this 
trip, without hurrying, in three 
days; this allows ample time for 
stopping for lunch, and the in- 
evitable ‘‘tea,” and overnight 
at the quaint old inns on the 
bank. If one weariesof sitting 
still in the boat, the towpath 
which follows the river- bank 
affords a very delightful place 
for a walk. One seldom nicets 
Americans on the Thames, and 
one wonders that this, perhaps 
the most unique thing to be 
done in England, should be 
neglected when it can be so ea- 
sily accomplished. 

SPECTATOR. 


BABY’S BED. 

VERY mother who watches 
her baby’s sleep finds that 

the little head is apt to be very 
warm, and not infrequently to 
perspire, sometimes even wet 
ting the pillow under it. This 
is very injurious to the baby; 
for the excess of perspiration is 
weakening, and it shows too 
much heat throughout all the 
little system, heat which is irri 
tating and the occasion of rest- 
less sleep and frequent waking. 
It must be obviated in the first 
place by a very thin hair pillow, 
and in the second place by care 
ful watch and experiment in re- 
moving the unnecessary ‘te “7 
of clothing on the child. Ex- 
cept sweet food, nothing is 
more important to the baby than 
his bed. It should never be of 
feathers, but should ory be a 
mattress of the best and lightest 
hair attainable; and after each 
baby has outgrown it, it should 











be taken to an empty room, the hair poured out upon a 
sheet and thoroughly picked over, and left to air for several 
days, while the “tick” is washed and dried, and it should 
then be made up and tufted over, fitted with a linen cover, 
and held in readiness for the next occupant. 

Cleanliness and freedom from dust are as necessary as 
coolness and darkness and ease; and it is as much of an 
effort to secure it in iron as in wooden frames, With 
either sort the mattress should be tuken off every day and 
the frame should be dusted and wiped out, as the mat- 
tress itself should be wiped around the tuftings and under 
the edges of the bindings. It is not generally known that 
certain insect devastators of peace aud rest are as frequent 
intruders on the iron bedstead as the wooden one. Nuplitha, 
wherever it can be used with safety, is the best friend here, 
although after its use the little bed should be set in a strong 
draught, as it should be, also, after using kerosene for the 
same purpose, in order to expel the odor. Corrosive sub- 
limate, in a solution which any druggist can make, is a com- 
plete destroyer of insect life; but it is a deadly poison, and 
burns the skin and flesh so bitterly everywhere it touches 
them that it is used only with great circumspection now. 
But one will take any pains to save the helpless darling from 
discomfort; and when one has been travelling, sometimes 
it is quite necessary to take pains. Wherever there are flies 
or mosquitoes a net must not be forgotten, and it must be 
hung high enough to give plenty of air beneath it. 

W here feather pillows are still used, the contents can be 
kept fresh and clean by émptying them into a wire or wicker 
basket and baking them thoroughly, but not to the point of 
burning them—the heat destroying moths and impurities in 
general. After the fresh air has then blown through them 
more or less for a day or two, they can be restored to their 
cases almost as good as new 

The old Marseilles quilt, which was once a sine qua non 
of proper repose for grown person or child of gentility, has 
now been abandoned by sensible mothers, so far, at least, as 
the crib is concerned; an eider-down puff is quite as warm, 
and far lighter over the tender little growing limbs. Too 
much rather than too little bedclothing is the tendency of 
care; but the mother or nurse can, every now and then, 
issure herself of the baby’s temperature by light touches, 
an! give more or less clothes as required Te very young 
child passes almost the whole of its life in sleep, coming into 
the world less well made up, as it were, than any other little 
animal; and it is gathering and forming material and re 
enforcing vitality during all these half-unconscious hours 
and every help should be given toward perfect rest and 
ease during the process 
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‘I’ was in the evening, in the first glow of an early autumn 
sunset, that Lucian brought bis bride to her new home 
in Great College Street 

He had accomplished, you see, that strange desire to live 
in the house of his forefathers He had obtained a lease 
from the administrators of the property; he had bought the 
whole of the furniture and fittings, books, pictures—every 
thing as it stood, and he had cleaned, painted, decorated, 
and whitewashed the house. It was his for seven years on 
the customary conditions 

The street was peaceful as the cab rolled into it; the house, 
clothed with its Virginian creeper, just putting on its Sep 
tember splendors, looked truly aud wonderfully beautiful; 
the door, opened by Margaret's two maids with smiling 
faces, showed a light and cheerful ball. The stairs were 
carpeted, the walls newly painted; the echoes were gone 
Margaret ran in with a light heart 

Oh! how changed!” she cried. She opened the dining 
room door. The table, laid for dinner and decorated with 
flowers, was in itself a welcome; the dingy old walls had 
disappeared, and in their place were dainty panels of gray 
and green. ‘‘The house looks young again! Lucian, the 
past is gone and forgotten. It is your house; the old house, 
but transformed. Lucian, 1 am glad we came here.” 

‘It is your home, my Margaret.” He kissed her. 
it prove « happy and a fortunate home.” 

Then they talked of their plans. The brass plate was on 
the door, “‘ Lucian Calvert, M.D.,” as an invitation to enter 
and be healed. The book which this young physician was 
preparing was pearly ready; his reputation would be made 
by that book. Formerly a young man could not take his 
degree till he had muintained, before all comers, a thesis; 
in these days he takes his degree first aud advances his 
thesis afterwards, Oh! ie would get on; he had confidence 
in himself. And not a word was said about the ancestors 
upstairs, or the millions waiting for him at the Treasury. 

Next day, breakfast over, her husband gone to the hos- 
pital, which took bis mornings, Margaret began a new ex- 
ploration of the house. First, she went into Lucian’s study 

the consulting-room of the future—the back parlor where 
the old man spent the last fourteen years of his long life. 
No sign of him was left; that is, no outward and visible sign 
in this room or in any other room. Since his profession 
had been, as his son called it, ** Destruction and Ruin,” I 
dare say there were evidences of his industry to be found 
outside the house—in poverty-stricken ladies, sons gone shep- 
herding, and broad lands that had changed owners. How- 
ever, here the signs and marks of him were all swept and 
carried away; windows were bright and clean; the’ sun 
shone upon the paves through a frame or fringe of vine 
leaves; the old bookcase now contained ber husband's 
scientific books—the old books, which were chiefly theologi- 
cai dialogues, essays, and sermons, were gone—packed off 
to the twopenny boxes of the second-hand booksellers; 
the old table was covered with her husband's papers and 
writings; the colored engravings still hung in the panels, 
but their frames were newly gilt; as for the walls them- 
selves, they were newly painted a pearl gray, with a little 
warmer color for the dado and the cornice. Window-cur- 
tains were put up; there were new photographs, new knick- 
knacks on the mantel -shelf, and the portrait of Lucian’s 
father was placed in this room, apart from the ancestors 
whom he had renounced. Could this be the dingy room of 
only six weeks ago? That represented age, squalid, low- 
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minded, without dignity; this meant youth and manhood, 
with noble aims and lofty studies. 

The young wife had nothing to doin her husband's rooms. 
She looked in simply because it was his room; it made her 
feel closer to him only to stand in his room. She was per- 
fectly happy in that foolish satisfaction with the present 
which newly married people ought to feel. There are pe- 
riods and seasons when time ought to move so very, very 
slowly. During the first three months of marriage, for in- 
stance, 80 as to prolong the happiness of it; during the last 
three years of au old man’s life, so as to prolong the time of 
reminiscence—or, perhaps, repentance; when oue is engaged 
_ a work of art, so as to prolong the delight and the Soy 
of the work, That time will not move any slower to ac- 
commodate anybody is part of the curious lack of sympathy 
between Nature and the individual. 

Margaret, for her part, living in the present, bad forgotten 
those forebodings. How should forebodings linger in the 
mind of a happy bride of twenty-one? Besides, the house, 
so lovely within and without, so quiet and peaceful—what 
had it to do with the dingy, dirty, memory-stricken place 
that she had seen six weeks ago? 

Yet she was to be reminded that very morning of these 
forebodings. 

She sighed—for very happiness. She smoothed the pa- 
pers and arranged the pens, just in order to touch some 
thing of her hustand’s. Then she looked out of the window 
into the little garden with the mulberry-tree and the vine, 
and then, as if reluctantly, she left the room and softly shut 
the door. 

Heavens! What a change that magician, the house-paint- 
er, had effected! Nothing could look brighter than the 
stairs, broad, covered with a soft carpet, runing up between 
walls newly painted and hung with framed engravings, lit 
by a spacious window, glorified by a broad mahogany bal- 
ustrade. When she lifted her fresh young voice and began 
to sing as she climbed the stairs there was no echo. All the 
echoes had gone. Why? Because, as Lucian suggested, 
they love the empty places of the earth? It is one of the 
many scientific questions which cannot be answered. All 
the echoes had gone. Margaret opened the door of the 
drawing-room. Similar changes had transformed this room. 
The old furniture was there, but it was supplemented by 
modern things, imported by Margaret herself. New tables, 
new chairs, new blinds and curtains, new carpets. The 
walls were painted in a soft delicate shade. The frames of 
the portraits were regilt. There were new books, and a 
bookcase full of them; and there were fresh flowers on the 
table 

Margaret looked at the ancestors. She began to examine 
the pictures again. Once more she felt those curious eyes 

-deep-set, searching, under straight black lashes, like me 
cian’s, which followed her about the room—and once more 
she remembered their history, as related by Lucian’s father 
in those pages which she had read. Since she saw them 
last they had somehow—but that was nonsense—changed 
their expression. How can pictures change? Perhaps it 
was the new gilding of the frames; perhaps it was the 
general brighteving of the room. Whatever the reason, the 
ancestors did certainly look more cheerful. The original 
Calvert no longer brooded over past misdeeds aud impend- 
ing punishment—he now meditated deeply some great, if 
not noble, enterprise. The highwayman, his son, whose 
picture had been brought down from the garret and restored 
to its panel, had put aside the swagger which formerly dis- 
tinguished his portrait, and now appeared with something 
of the modesty of a gallant soldier to whom death is no evi 
compared with dishonor. Even the miser looked as if he 
wus satisfied with the result of his last counting, and could 
reward himself for his success with a few extra privations. 

The ladies, for their part, appeared to smile upon her. A 
strange fancy; yet Margaret could not shake it off. They 
were smiling. No doubt these changes were entirely due 
to the cleaning of the pictures and the brightening of their 
frames. But still, it was surprising. These ladies smiled 
upon her. Why? Because she was now one of the house? 
You may live under a false nume, you may renounce your 
ancestors, but you do belong to them; there is only one set 
of ancestors possible for a man; one set of ancestors, one 
cast, or mould, or type of face, with two or three hereditary 
tendencies for choice. Therefore, when Margaret appeared 
in the drawing-room as the new mistress of the house, and 
the wife of the heir, these ladies naturally smiled a welcome. 

A little of the former terror fell upon Margaret. Not 
much; but some. She remembered the evil lives, the mis- 
deeds, and the misfortunes of the men. A family specially 
marked out for misfortune, pursued by crime, dishonor, and 
sorrow. Lucian, like his father, had renounced his fore- 
fathers. No harm would happen to him, therefore. Yet 
Margaret trembled, only to think of the long inheritance of 
sorrow. Her piano stood in one corner of the room. She 
sat down and began to play—idly at first. Then the feeling 
came over her that the ancestors were all listening. She 
lifted her head and looked round—all were looking at her; 
the women, she now thought, with compassion rather than 
welcome—the men, with curiosity. She changed the music 
—it became a grave and serious meditation; it became sa- 
cred music; she played pieces of a mass she kuew; finally, 
she played a hymn—one of the solemn hymns which we 
never sing now—an eighteenth-century hymn—with a beau- 
tiful melody—a hymn in which the soul feels her helpless- 
ness, and cries out for help to the place whence only help 
can come. All her soul went heavenward with the music, 
As she bent her head over the keys she became dreamily 
conscious that the men were listening unmoved, but curious, 
and that the women were weeping in their frames. And 
the house was so silent—so silent—and she was alone in it 
with ber ghostly company. But she was not afraid. Only 
she felt excited and restless. 

She arose—pale, with set face and eyes dilated ; her lim- 
pid eyes, which could so easily become dreamy, Then, as in 
a dream, not knowing what she was doing, or why, she left 
the room, closing the door after her, and climbed the stair, 
up—up—up, until she reached the highest floor, and then 
she walked into the nursery and sat upon the bed. 

Why was she there? She knew not, save that her head 
was filled with the thoughts of the mothers and the chil- 
dren. Here, in this nursery, generation after generation, the 
wives and mothers had their brief time of happiness while 
the children were yet little. This room was theirs; it was 
sacred to them ; she was one of them now ; she was the wife 
of the heir ; it was right that she should make this room her 
own. 

In all “‘ communications,” appearances, conversations, and 
correspondence with the other world, it has been remarked, 
over and over again, that we never learn anything which we 
did not know before. Human knowledge has never been 
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kind of existence led in the other world, we are told that it 
is exactly the kind of life led at the nt moment by our- 
selves in this generation. es certain scoffers ask 
the use of interrogating the spirits, or of expecting any help 
from them. In w follow , for instance, Margaret heard 
and saw nothing but what she had already imagined. The 
vision that came to her was already imagined. The vision 
that came to her was already in her own brain. In what 
had gone before, the threatening faces of the portraits, she 
saw what was in her own brain. Nothing supernatural in 
it at all? Nothing at all. Quite a natural phenomenon. 

She sat on the old moth-eaten bed. Presently she closed 
her eyes and fell back upon the mattress. How long did 
she lie there unconscious? I know not. As for what fol- 
lows it is exactly what she told her husband that evening. 
One can only write down what one is told. History is often 
mystery. e see what is not there to be seen; we hear 
voices where there is silence ; our ghosts are all created in 
the brain ; which, again, is the real reason why ghosts never 
tell anything that we did not know before. 

Margaret opened her eyes. It did not surprise her that 
she was lying on the béd in the nursery. Nor was she in 
the least surprised to see, standing round the bed, all the wo- 
men of the house ; the wives, the mothers, the daughters. 
She knew them by their portraits. In fact, they stepped 
straight out of the frames and came up stairs, dressed in the 
things they wore in the pictures, in order to greet the new- 
ly arrived wife of the heir. But their faces were all alike, 
pale and sad. Their hands were clasped. And when they 
smiled their sadness only seemed the stronger. 

And another thing. Behind the mothers were all the 
children, all the little children that ever played in this nursery 
—twenty little children, every one three years of age, all run- 
ning about and tumbling down, and, without making the 
least noise, going through the forms of laughing and cry- 
ing ; Some played together and some played apart ; children 
of the last century and children of this. And they were so 
lovely, all these children ; the gift of beauty was theirs from 
generation to generation. 

But Margaret turned from the children to their mothers, 
for they spoke to her. At first they spoke all together, with 
the same faint smile, and with the same sad, soft voice. 

“ Welcome,” they cried, ‘‘ welcome, daughter of the House. 
Now art thou one of us; one with us.” 

**One of us, and ove with us,” they repeated, all with the 
same sad smile; ‘‘ to suffer and to weep with us—with all 
who marry into this house.” 

Then they spoke in turns, each telling the new-comer her 
story of sadness. 

“I,” said the first, who had on her head the Queen Anne 
commode—‘‘ I married the man who committed the crime 
for which you have all since suffered in your turn. Would 
to God I had died first. How should I kuow that he had 
ruined his master, and starved him to death in prison, and 
made his children beggars? I knew nothing till, in the 
ugony of bereavement, he confessed all. My daughter, my 
lovely girl, died in her very spring. My lovely boy wus 
kidnapped and carried away, I know not whither or to what 
hard fate; my eldest, as brave and as beautiful as David's 
own son Absalom, was carried to Tyburn Tree and hanged 
upon the shameful gallows. Oh! my son—my son! Oh! 
my daughter! Oh! wretched mother! Thus began the ex- 
piation. Listen, thou newly made ove of us!” 

** As for me,” spoke the second, “‘I lived to so great an 
age that I thought I should never die; and I had sorrow 
and shame for my companions night and day. I had to 
look on helpless while my husband squandered my fortune 
among wantons—till love was turned to hate, and hate was 
changed to shame when he was taken out to die. Thus 
have we women wept for the wickedness of men.” 

“ And I,” said the third, ‘‘ married one who lost his rea- 
son, and raved for twelve long years. And so my life was 
ruined, save that my children were left to me.” 

‘Whose lot was worse than mine?” said a fourth. 
“For my husband became a miser. He was mad for sav- 
ing money. I had to pray and threaten before I could get 
money even for my children ; as for clothes, I had to make 
them myself. When the boys grew up they ran away and 
left the miser’s home ; all but one, who found means of his 
own to live and clothe himself until his father died. When 
I was dead, his only daughter left him. No one would stay 
in the house. Oh, wretched House! Oh, loveless House! 
Oh, House of evil fortune!” She wept and wrung her 
hands. 

**And I,” said the last, *‘ married the miser’s son. Like 
his great-great-grandfather, he cared nothing how he made 
money, so that he could make it. Like his father, he could 
not bear to spend it. I had children, six, but five of them 
died, and when I lay adying, my son whispered that he 
could not endure to live in the house without me, and 
that he could no longer endure being called the moncy- 
lender's son, and so, I think, he too ran away.” 

‘One of us,” said the first—*‘ one of us! With all these 
memories to fill thy mind and these our sorrows to share— 
O fair, new daughter of the House!” 

“The money was gained with dishonor,” said the last, 
“and has grown with dishonor. How should this couple 
who inherit the money escape the curse? They cannot take 
one without the other.” 

“Shame and dishonor. Shame and dishonor. These 
things go with the fortune that Calvert Burley founded and 
the miser aud money-lender increased.” 

You will observe in the report of this vision, first of all, 
that Margaret was aloue in the house, save for the two maids 
in the kitchen below; next, that she knew the history at- 
taching to every portrait; then, that the vision told her 
nothing uew ; and, lastly, that she had been from the first 
strangely moved by the nursery and iis associations. One 
would net willingly explain away, or suppress, anythin 
supernatural—things really aud undoubtedly supernatura 
are, despite the researches of the Psychical Society, only too 
rare. At the same time, we must remark the predisposition 
of this young wife to such a vision. It was a warm au- 
tumnal morning ; her imagination was excited by the sight 
of the portraits; she sat on the bed; she either fainted or 
she fell asleep ; and she dreamed this vision of the mothers. 
It ceased ; the unhappy mothers vanished. Margaret sat 
up, looking around her, listening to the voices which died 
away slowly in the chambers of her brain. 

She was married to a scientific husband; she was accus- 
tomed to hear derision poured upon all spiritual pretensions 
and manifestations and revelations. ‘‘It was a dream,” 
she said. *‘A dream caused by what I had been thinking 
about.” Yet she arose with a sense of consolation. ‘‘ Shame 
and dishonor,” said one of the women, ‘‘go with Calvert 
Burley’s money.” Therefore no harm would fall upon 
those who refused part or share in that money. It was the 
belief of Lucian’s father. No harm would come to her or 
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hers so long as they continued that great refusal. ‘‘It isa 
dream,” she. said, wondering why she came to the nursery, 
and remembering no more after she had played that sacred 
music which prepared her soul for the dream of the mothers. 
‘‘A dream,” she repeated. Yet—strange that one should, 
in open daylight, walk in sleep. 

She descended the stairs, feeling a little dizzy and still 
confused about this dream. When she reached the ;first 
floor she stopped, hesitated a moment, then turned the 
handle and went into the drawing-room. Why, there was 
nothing at all in the pictures out of the common; poor 
paintings, for the most part; stiff in drawing, and conven- 
tional; very probably good likenesses. But as for that feel- 
ing of being watched by them, or of any intelligence in 
them, or of listening by them, or anything in the least 
unusual—it was absurd. ‘I have been dreaming,” said 
Margaret. 

She took a chair in one of the windows and sat down, 
taking a book of verse to read. The poetry did not appeal 
to her this morning; she laid the book aside; she closed her 
eyes and dropped off to sleep. 

At one o'clock she awoke; she sat up with a start; she 
looked round, expecting the mothers to be surrounding her 
chair. There was nothing; the mothers were on the wall, 
but they were gga | thinking of themselves. ‘‘It was a 
dream,” she said. ‘ But how clear and vivid! And, now, 
I know them every one. ‘ One of us—one with us—to share 
our sorrows! Oh, hapless House! There may be sorrows 
for me, and will be, but not the shame and dishonor that go 
with all this money.” 


**Lucian,” she said in the evening, ‘‘I must tell you 
what a strange thing happened to me this morning.” 

‘You have something on your mind, dear. Tell me, if 
it will relieve you.” 

“*T will not tell you quite all. I must keep something 
back, because even to you, dear, I feel as if I could not tell 
everything—just yet.” 

“ Tell me just what you please.” 

She was ashamed to tell him of the strange terror which 
seized her in the drawing-room; she was ashamed to tell 
him of the hymn she played for strength against these airy 
terrors; she was ashamed to tell him that she could not re- 
member how she got up stairs to the nursery. 

*‘T went there,” she said, ‘‘and I sat upon the bed, and 
began to think of the children and the poor mothers. And 
~F don't know—perhaps it was rather a close morning— 
and the window was shut. I am afraid I fainted. for I fell 
back, and when I was recovered I was lying on the bed.” 

**Fainted? My dear child!” 

** And I had a most curious dream. Well, the dream was 
in my head before I went off. I dreamed that round the 
bed stood all the mothers of the house—those unhappy wo- 
men whose portraits are upstairs, and they welcomed me as 
one of themselves, and lamented their unhappy fate, and 
they said that shame and dishonor go with the money that 
Calvert Burley began to save.” 

“A strange dream, my dear,” said her husband. ‘‘ Truly 
a strange dream.” 

“Oh, it was only a dream, Lucian,” she concluded. 
**Oh, I do not need to be told that. But it has brought 
home to me so vividly the sorrows of these poor women. 
Oh! how they suffered, one after the other! If men only 
knew the sufferings their vices bring upon women, I think 
half the wickedness of the world would cease, One after 
the other—yes—I know what you would say—their hus- 
bands sinned and caused their sorrows. Yet your father 
thought so—as I think. Dishonor and shame go with Cal- 
vert Burley’s money.” 

Lucian laughed, but with grave eyes. ‘‘My dear,” he 
said, ‘‘it is strange for you to have visions. But you are 
too much alone. We must get your sister to come here for 
a spell when she returns home. It is a very quiet house, 
and you are not accustomed to be so much alone. One 
easily gets nervous in such a house. If I were you, dear, I 
would not spend too much time in that nursery. Let me 
clear it all out and make it a lumber-room.” 

‘No, no. It is my room, Lucian. I will not have it 

touched. Besides, I haven’t half explored the cupboard 
yet.” 
” All that evening Lucian watched her furtively. She sat 
with him in his study. And when she said it was time to 
go up stairs, he did not remain for a pipe by himself, but 
rose and went up with her. For it was not Margaret's cus- 
tom to grow faint and to see visions. 


(To ue CONTINUED.) 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
xX 

td by progress of invention in this century has been 

very remarkable,” said Mr. Pedagog, as he turned 
his attention from a scientific weekly he had been reading 
to a towering pile of buckwheat cakes that Mary had just 
brought in. ‘‘ An Englishman has just discovered a means 
by which a ship in distress at sea can write for help on the 
clouds.” 
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** Extraordinary!” said Mr. Whitechoker. 

“It might be more so,” observed the Idiot, coaxing the 
platterful of cakes out of the School-Master’s reach by a 
dexterous movement of his hand. “And it will be more 
so some day. The time is coming when the moon itself 
will be used by some enterprising American to advertise his 
soap business. I haven't any doubt that the next fifty 
years will develop a stereopticon by means of which a pic- 
ture of a certain brand of cigar may be projected through 
space until it seems to be held between the teeth of the man 
in the moon, with a printed legend below it stating that this 
is Tooforfiver's Best, Rolled from Hand-made Tobacco, War- 
ranted not to Crock or Fade, and for sale by All Tobacconists 
at Kighteen for a Dime.” 

“You would call that an advance in invention, 
eh ?” asked the School-Master. 

‘*Why not?” queried the Idiot. 

‘*Do you consider the invention which would en- 
able man to debase nature to the level of our adver- 
tising medium an advance?” 

‘*T should not consider the use of the moon for 
the dissemination of good news a debasement. If 
the cigars were good—-and I have no doubt that some 
one will yet invent a cheap cigar that is good—it 
would benefit the human race to be acquainted with 
that fact. I think sometimes that the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers and the periodicals of the 
day are of more value to the public than the read- 
ing matter, so-called, that stands next to them. I 
don’t see why you should sneer at advertising. I 
should never have known you, for instance, Mr. 
Pedagog, had it not been for Mrs. Pedagog’s adver- 
tisement offering board and lodging to single gentlemen for 
a consideration. Nor would you have met Mrs. Smithers, 
now your estimable wife, yourself, had it not been for that 
advertisement.” Why, then, do you sneer at the ladder 
upon which = have in a sense climbed to your present 
happiness? You are ungrateful.” 

‘*How you do ramify!” said Mr. Pedagog. ‘‘I believe 
there is no subject in the world which you cannot connect 
in some way or another with every other subject in the 
world. A discussion of the merits of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
could be turned by your dexterous tongue in five minutes 
into a quarrel over the comparative merits of cider and cod- 
liver oil as beverages, with you, the chances are, the advo- 
cate of cod-liver oil as a steady drink.” 

‘** Well, I must say,” said the Idiot, with a smile, ‘‘ it has 
been my experience that cod-liver oil is steadier than cider. 
The cod-liver oils I have had the pleasure of absorbing 
have been evenly vile, while the ciders that I have drank 
have been of a variety of goodness, badness, and indiffer- 
entness which has brought me to the point where I never 
touch it. But to return to inventions, since you desire to 
limit our discussion to a single subject, I think it is about 
the most interesting field of speculation imaginable.” 

“There you are right,” said Mr. Pedagog, approvingly. 
‘* There is absolutely no limit to the possibilities involved. 
It is almost within the range of possibilities that some man 
may yet invent a buckwheat cake that will satisfy your 
abnormal craving for that delicacy, which the present total 
output of this table seems unable to do.” 

Here Mr. Pedagog turned to his wife, and added: ‘‘ M 
dear, will you request the cook hereafter to prepare indi- 
vidual cakes for us? The Idiot has so far monopolized all 
that have as yet appeared.” 

‘It appears to me,” said the Idiot at this point, ‘‘ that you 
are the ramifier, Mr.Pedagog. Nevertheless, ramify as much 
as you please. I can follow you—at a safe distance, of 
course—in the discussion of anything, from Edison to flap- 
jacks. I think your suggestion regarding individual cakes 
is a good one. We might all have separate griddles, upon 
which Gladys, the cook, can prepare them, and on these 
griddles might be cast in bold relief the crest of each mem- 
ber of this household, so that every man’s cake should, by 
an easy process in the making, come off the fire indelibly 
engraved with the evidence of its destiny. Mr. Pedagog’s 
iron, for instance, might have upon it a school-book ram- 
pant, or a large head in the same condition. Mr. White- 
choker’s cake-mark might be a pulpit rampant, based upon 
a vestryman dormant. The Doctor might have a lozengy 
shield with a suitable tincture, while my genial friend who 
occasionally imbibes could have a barry shield surmounted 
by a small effigy of Gambrinus.” 

‘You appear to know something of heraldry,” said the 
poet, with a look of surprise. 

‘I know something of everything,” said the Idiot, com- 
placently. 

‘I's a pity you don’t know everything about something,” 
sneered the Doctor. 

‘| would suggest,” said the School-Master, dryly. “ that a 
little rampant jackass would make a good crest for your 
cakes.” 

‘*That’s a very good idea,” said the Idiot. ‘I do not 
know but that a jackass rampant would be about as com- 
prehensive of my virtues as anything I might select. The 
jackass is a combination of all the best qualities. He is 
determined. He minds his own business. He doesn’t in- 
dulge in flippant conversation. He is useful. Has no 
vices, never pretends to be anything but a jackass, and most 
respectfully declines to be ridden by Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
I accept the suggestion of Mr. Pedagog with thanks. But 
we are still ramifying. Let us get back to inventions, 
Now I fully believe that the time is coming when some in- 
ventive genius will invent a method whereby intellect can 
be given to those who haven't any. I believe that the time 
is coming when the secrets of the universe will be yielded 
up to man by nature.” 

** And then?” queried Mr. Brief. 

‘*Then some man will try to improve on the secrets of 
the universe. He will try to invent an apparatus by means 
of which the rotation of the world may be made faster or 
slower, according to his will. If he has but one day, for 
instance, in which to do a stated piece of work, and he needs 
two, he will put on some patent brake and slow the world 
up until the distance travelled in one hour shall be reduced 
one-half, so that one hour under the old system will be 
equivalent to two; or if he is anticipating some joy, some 
diversion in the future, the same smart person will find a 
way to increase the speed of the earth so that the hours will 
be like minutes. Then he'll begin fooling with gravitation, 
and he will discover a new-fashioned lodestone, which can 
be carried in one’s hat to counteract the influence of the 
centre of gravity when one falls out of a window or off a 
precipice, the result of which will be that the person who 
falls off one of these high places will drop down slowly, 
and not with the rapidity which at the present day is re- 
sponsible for the dreadful outcome of accidents of that sort. 
Then, finally—” 
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‘* DECLINES TO BE RIDDEN,” 


‘*You pretend to be able to penetrate to the finality, do 
you?” asked the Clergyman. 

**Why not? It is as easy to imagine the finality as it is 
to go half-way there,” returned the Idiot. ‘‘ Finally he will 
tackle some elementary principle of nature, and he'll blow 
the world to smithereens.” 

There was silence at the table. This at least seemed to 
be a tenable theory. That man should have the temerity to 
take liberties with elementary principles was quite within 
reason, man being an animal of rare conceit, and that the 
result would bring about destruction was not at all at vari- 
ance with probability. 

“I believe it’s happened once or twice already,” said the 
Idiot. 

**Do you really?’ asked Mr. Pedagog, with a show of 
interest. ‘‘ Upon what do you base this belief?” 

‘* Well, take Africa,” said the Idiot. ‘* Take North Amer- 
ica. What do we find? We find in the sands of the Sahara 
a great statue, which we call the Sphinx, and about which 
we know nothing, except that it is there and that it keeps 
its mouth shut. We find marvellous creations in engineer- 
ing that to-day surpass anything we can do. The Sphinx, 
when discovered, was covered by sand. Now I believe that 
at one time there were people much further advanced in 
science than ourselves, who made these wonderful things, 
who knew how to do things that we don’t even dream of 
doing, and 1 believe that they, like this creature I have pre 
dicted, got fooling with the centre of gravity, and that the 
world slipped its moorings for a period of time, during 
which time it tumbled topsy-turvy into space, and that 
banks and banks of sand and water and ice thrown out of 
position simply swept on and over the whole surface of the 
globe continuously until the earth got into the grip of the 
rest of the universe once more and started along in a new 
orbit. We know that where we are high and dry to-day 
the ocean must once have rolled. We know that where the 
world is now all sunshine and flowers great glaciers stood. 
What caused all this sudden change? Nothing else, in my 
judgment, than the monkeying of man with the forces of 
nature. The poles changed, and it wouldn't surprise me a 
bit that, if the north “1 were ever found and could be 
thawed out, we should find embedded in that great sea of 
ice evidences of a former civilization, just as in the Saharan 
waste evidences of the same thing have been found. I 
know of a place out West that is literally strewn with 
oyster-shells, and yet no man living has the slightest idea 
how they came there. It may have been the Massachusetts 
Bay of a prehistoric time, for all we know. It may have 
been an antediluvian Coney Island, for all the world knows. 
Who shall say that this little upset of mine found here an 
oyster bed, shook al] the oysters out of their bed into space, 
and left their clothes high and dry iu a locality which, but 
for those garments, would seem never to have known the 
oyster in his prime? Off in Westchester County, on the top 
of a high hill, lies a rock, and in the uppermost portion of 
that rock is a so-called pot-hole, made by nothing else than 
the dropping of water of a brook and the swirling of 
pebbles therein. It is now beyond the reach of anything 
in the shape of water save that which falls from the heavens. 
It is certain that this pot-hole was never made by a boy with 
a watering-pot, by a kind man with a hose, by a workman 
with a drill, or by any rain-storm that ever fell in West- 
chester County. There must at some time or another have 
been a stream there; and as streams do not flow up hill and 
bore pot-holes on mountain - tops, there must have been a 
valley there. Some great cataclysm took place. For that 
cataclysm nature must be held responsible mainly, But 
what prompted nature to raise hob with Westchester Coun- 
ty millions of years ago, and to let it sleep like Rip Van 
Winkle ever since? Nature isn’t a freak. She is depicted 
as a woman, but in spite of that she is not whimsical. She 
does not act upon impulses. There must have been some 
cause for her behavior in turning valleys into bills, in trans- 
forming huge cities into wastes of sand, and oyster beds 
into shell quarries; and it is my belief that man was the 
contributing cause. He tapped the earth for natural gas; 
he bored in and he bored out, and he bored nature to death, 
and then nature rose up and smote him and his cities and 
his oyster beds, and she'll do it again unless we go slow.” 

‘There is a great deal in what you say,” said Mr. White- 
choker. 

** Very true,” said Mrs. Pedagog. ‘‘ But I wish he'd stop 
saying it. The last three dozen cakes have got cold as ice 
while he was talking, and I can’t afford such reckless waste.” 

‘* Nor we, Mrs. Pedagog,” said the Idiot, with a pleasant 
smile; ‘‘ for, as I was saying to the Bibliomaniac this morn- 
ing, your buckwheat cakes are, to my mind, the very highest 
éavdeanmaes of our modern civilization, and to have even 
one of them wasted seems to me to be a crime against nature 
herself, for which a second, third, or fourth shaking up of 
this earth would be an inadequate punishment.” 

This remark so pleased Mrs. Pedagog that she ordered 
the cook to send up a fresh lot of cakes; and the guests, 
after eating them, adjourned to their various duties with 
light hearts, and digestions occupied with work of great 
importance, 








FRENCH GOWNS 

CCORDION-PLEATING has received a fresh accession 
A if favor, and is in great vogue in Paris. This is owing 
to the adoption of the tapering pleats introduced last spring 
in waists of chiffon and Liberty satin, and now arranged for 
the entire gown. The pleats of waists are made wide at 
the top and are graduated toward the belt, while in the 
skirt this is reversed, the pleats being small at the top and 
widening out to flare at the foot. This pleating is adopted 
by Madame Lipman of Paris for the youthful gown of the 
illustration. It is of pink crépe de Chine pleated through 
out on a fitted lining of pink taffeta. A square yoke and 
high belt are of heavy bise guipure lace. The fastening is 
made invisibly on the left side. Emerald-green velvet forms 
the high soft collar and the A¢rendelle or swallow bows made 
to represent the pointed wings of swallows. Double puffed 
sleeves of pleating reach only to the elbow, and are met by 
long white gloves 

The hat designed for this gown by Madame Carlier is of 
gold and black straw It is trimmed with a bow of light 
rose satin bordered with black. The brim is bound with 
black and entirely veiled with white lace. Black aigrettes 
placed far back on the sides are held by large choug of black 
tulle 


; 


4 


A very chic Paris costume from the Maison Nouvelle is 
in the gray and black shades that are now worn by young 
and elderly women alike It is of silver-gray satin striped 


with black, combined with black mousseline de soie. The 
waist is of the satin fitted as a lining, then covered entirely 
with black mousseline in lengthwise puffs made by clusters 
of shirred tucks. These tucks are exceedingly small, and 
are drawn on strong sewing-silk, four or five tiny tucks 
forming each cluster Bouffant sleeves scarcely reach the 
elbow, and are prettily draped. The soft collar and folded 
belt with bow and long sash ends are of wide black satin 


ribbor lhe skirt is without fulness about the hips, and is 
trimmed with a deep flounce of black mousseline de soie, 
put on with a cluster of shirred tuc ks as a heading 

The hat is a capeline with black lace gathered above the 
brim to fall below the edge A wreath of large white pop 
pies covers the crown, and an aigrette of many colors is erect 


in the centre 


AN ACOCORDION-PLEATED FRENCI 
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IN GRAY AND BLACK. 





COAT COSTUME FROM WORTH. 


See illustration on front page. 


Te most important features of this attractive costume 

are inspired by those of the frac, or dress-coat, of the 
Directory period. They are, however, modernized and 
made more feminine. The revers, though striking, are not 
so large as the true Incroyable, and the sleeves are of mod 
erate size compared with many worn to-day. The long 
flat coat tails are a decided contrast to those with godet 
pleats in vogue of late. And very modern jacket fronts are 
completed by a cravat bow and jabot that are almost literal 
copies of those of Directoire coats. 

Mordoré silk with vermicelli design in cream white is 
used for the coat on the prominent figure in the illustration. 
The revers and the skirt are of silk of lighter shade than the 
coat with similar design. Moiré ribbon of marron shade 
forms the throat bow, and also long ends that fall from the 
waist in front nearly to the foot. The jabot is creamy 
Mechilin lace, and a small ruffle of the same lace falls below 
the jacket front. Large jet buttons trim the coat, designa- 
ting the top of the pleats in the back, and outlining the darts 
in the short front. The skirt is in Worth’s favorite style, 
amply long and wide, with a suggestion of dignity and opu- 
lence about the broad sweep of its folds. On the sides 
where the outline of the coat forms an abrupt angle, the 
otherwise flat surface is relieved by fictitious pocket flaps 
which are ornamented with large buttons. 

In the front view given of the costume the coat is repre- 
sented as made of solid-colored peau de soie, Havana brown 
or black, with revers and skirt of silk that may be French 
gray, _ > Suéde color, or else bluet blue. The new repped 
silks will also be made in these coats, and Liberty satin will 
serve for the revers and skirt. 

The picturesque Virot hat of white straw has the brim ef. 
fectively trimmed with narrow ruffles of white lace. On the 
crown is a large bow of black and white striped ribbon in 
many loops, those on top wired to keep them erect, while 
those at the back droop low on the hair. Four black ostrich 
feathers, apparently held by the great bow, are arranged in 
the way now so fashionable, with two curving over per side 
on the brim. . 
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“ZAIDEE” WARD. 





“INNOCENTI” WARD. 





THE ROOF GARDEN 


THE BABIES’ WARDS OF THE 


INE years ago the Babies’ Wards of the New 

York Post-Graduate Hospital were opened for 

the free medical and surgical treatment of ba- 

bies apart from adults and older children. It 

was then the only institution of its kind in this 

country. Now it is still the only one in the great city of its 

birth below Fiftieth Street, the babies’ hospital being its 

only coworker in the endeavor to cure or mitigate the suf 

ferings of sick infants. Recently the babies’ wards have 

celebrated their coming into their new and permanent home 

in the beautiful new building of the Post-Graduate Hospital 
on Twentieth Street, corner of Second Avenue. 

The wards occupy a part of the fourth, fifth, and upper 
floors of the hospital. Although a distinct department, with 
its own staff of physicians and surgeons, still it is enabled 
by its association with the hospital to have many advan- 
tages, and while it receives chiefly children of this city, 
taken to it by their parents, either voluntarily or through 
the direction of charitable associations, guilds, or nurseries, 
which dot lower New York with oases of relief in the vast 
Sahara of poverty and suffering, children from other States 
are by no means excluded. Neither does poverty nor that 
physician’s dread sentence, ‘‘ incurable,” so frequently pro- 
nounced, and which means relentless agony till Death, that 
angel with merciful eyes and tender hands, brings the baby 
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BATH-ROOM. 


mortals release, exclude any child from all the skilful treat 
ment and tender nursing possible. Last year over nine 
thousand days’ care was given to these wee ones, and of 
these the care of only seventy-two days was paid for. The 
physicians do not hesitate to receive a baby although it 
may be literally dying. Their minds are filled with a high- 
er thought than keeping down their death rate, and many a 
tiny soul goes back to its Creator softly and gently under 
mitigating care and treatment, than which the daintiest dar- 
ling in the land could have no better. 

Most of the wards are fitted up as memorials, and at the 
very threshold these memorials begin. The carved oaken 
doors with stained-glass panels, which shut the babies’ 
wards off from the rest of the hospital, were given by Mrs. 
Arthur Woodruff in memory of her little daughter Irene. 
Beautiful, mellow light streams through them, and the large 
angel figures on the glass panels seem to guard the way 
within. Near the entrance are rooms for the head nurse, 
and the room designed for the meetings of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. But it is the wards themselves that interest one 
most. You enter a large room with stained-glass windows, 
with its walls tinted a soft pink, its wainscoting of white 
tiles with pink border, its tiled fireplace and mantel, its 
dozen of white enamelled cribs and bassinets. In tiny pink 
chairs around a low enamelled table sit a group of little ones 
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“JAMIE” WARD 





AT DINNER. 





BABY INCUBATOR. 


POST-GRADUATE HOSPITAL. 


with pink mugs of milk and pink plates with slices of bread 
and-butter placed before them. The litile ones are dressed in 
pink, the wee babies wear pink flannel sacques, the blankets 
are pink bordered, and the duvets knotted with pink. This 
is the distinctive color of the surgical division, and is carried 
out in every detail. But while prettiness is so evident, the 
sanitary conditions are even more marked. Just as nearly 
as possible everything is either metal, glass, or porcelain. 
In the centre of the over-mantel of the fireplace is cunning 
ly wrought the single word, ‘‘ Zaidee”; but what a history 
of a sympathetic heart it tells to those who ask. Mrs 
Courtlandt Palmer fitted up this ward in memory of Miss 
Zaidee Fulton, who came often to nurse the babies, to shorten 
the long hours of pain, and relieve the nurses. 

Opening out of the Zaidee Ward is a smaller room de 
signed for severe surgical cases needing quiet and special 
care. It is the Advent Angel Ward, and was given by Mrs. 
Ella Condie Lamb in memory of a baby son. There, iv one 
crib, lies now a little child with his feet held by kind though 
cruel bands. His thin white face has pathetic lines in it, 
but he will be joyful some re for the good surgeons are 
straightening his malformed feet that he may not have to 
remain a cripple. The third ward of the surgical depart- 
ment is the Strollers’, and its furnishings, all in cardinal rei, 
were given by the Strollers’ Dramatic Club of Columba 








College. It is used to detain surgical cases in until it is 
proven tbat the patients will not develop a contagious disease. 

The surgical division is under the charge of Dr. Robert 
Abbe and lis associate, Dr. Theodore Dunham. The model 
operating-room is a memorial, founded by Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Colman, and is provided with every convenience on the 
best sanitary plan. The floor is of cement, the instruments 
and appliances are in glass cases and jars, the wainscoting is 
marble, and these, with an elaborate system of sterilizers, 
render the room as safe from contagion as it could be made. 
It would seem as if it were indeed a wonderful disease-bear- 
ing germ which could escape the vigilant, repeated, and con- 
tinuous warfare waged upon its kind from every side. The 
bath-rooms, too, carry out the sanitary plans in the closest 
way. Besides the usual hot and cold water they have fa- 
cilities for turning steam on clothing and utensils. The 
rods to which the night-clothing is hung are of glass, and 
the shelves are of glass or brass lattice-work, the latter to 
insure ventilation 

The dainty medical wards, with their tiled wainscoting 
and furnishings in tender blue, under the care of Dr. Edwin 
Van Deusen Gazzam and his assistants, also enforce the idea 
that a hospital need not be a grim, desolate spot, and one is 
the more touched by this daintiness because it has been 
planned for the poor and helpless. The main ward, Miss 
Jean Barbour's gift, is called the “‘ Innocenti,” and conspic- 
uous in the room is a lovely terra-cotta Bambino, a repro- 
duction of Della Robbia’s bass-relief, set in mosaic over the 
tireplace—a fitting sight for the little blue -clad creatures 
that lie in the cribs or toddle weakly around, and are so pa- 
thetically quiet 

Still repeating the medica) color, blue, is ‘Good Cheer” 
Ward, given by Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes. This ward is 
devoted to pneumonia or kindred severe cases. Here is the 
ozone generator for supplying the ward with ozone or other 
medication by inhalation. The generator is run by elec 
tricity, supplied by a dynamo in the hospital. ‘ Jamie” 
Ward, in memory of a son, is the reception ward for medical 
cases, and shows in every detail the love once given the lit- 
tle boy grown unselfish and helpful for others. Here is the 
ideal incubator, fitted by Dr. Rotch, of Boston, with its com- 
plicated mechanism of copper, nickel, and aluminum, which 
it is hoped will save many babies too weak to live without 
artificial aid 

A small ward in yellow, given by a club of young girls, 
completes the medical division. The “Sub Rosa” Ward is 
for nursing babies who need surgical treatment, and whose 
hold on life is too frail to bear separation from their mo- 
thers. Walking through the wards one sees small shields 
over many of the cribs, telling how the memory of the dead 
is made blessed by service to the living. The inscriptions 
are many of them touching, and bring the tears unbidden. 
Over one bed is simply, ‘‘ Dearest "; over another, ‘‘ Mrs. —— 

—, who loved little children.” 

The diet-kitchens, each with its sterilizers, gas-stoves, ice- 
boxes, and dressers, with suitable dishes and utensils, are 
memorials; one, named ‘* The Solace,” given by Mrs, J. W. 
Linsley, the other by Mrs. George Freeman. One of the 
two linen closets is as large as a good-sized room, and is 
fitted up with stairways and galleries like a library, so that 
all the wall space can be utilized. This is the memorial of 
friends to one of the committee who was espevially earnest 
and helpful in the cause of sick babies. 

But a sick baby does not come immediately into these 
pleasant wards. First he is received at the basement. the 
examiuing doctor decides whether his ailment is contagious 
or not, and if not he is then bathed and clothed in a clean 
pink or blue suit. Then he is carried by the nurse in the 
elevator to the receiving ward. If he is not very ill he can 
soon go up into the ‘Sunbeam Play-room.” This is a big 
sunny room on the roof of the hospital. There is a closet 
full of toys, a doll-house, pretty plants in the windows, tiny 
extension, rocking, and other chairs, couches, little tables, 
cradles for the wee babies, and, best of all, doors opening 
out to a roof-garden. In the centre of the garden is a large 
tent, and boxes are all around full of growing plants and 
vines, making a charming safe spot where sick babies can 
drink in sunlight and air to their healing. Mrs. Fulton 
gave the play-reom, and Mrs. Morgan L. Smith the roof- 
garden. But if the little patient develop measles, or any 
other kindred disease, he is not sent away, but carried up to 
the isolating room, and there carefully nursed. 

There are fifty.one beds in these wards, three of which 
are perpetually endowed by the gift of $3000. About 
twenty-five other beds are supported by a of 
$200, Loving the remainder of the expenses to be met by 
subscription and gifts. Fifty beds seem but a drop to the 
needs of sick babyhood, but the idea is to receive those most 
needing care, and to do the work thoroughly. The city is 
now to allow the management of the Babies’ Wards 37} cents 
a day for each child, and this is about one-quarter of the uc- 
tual cost. 

But although the money is not always in plain sight, the 
managers do not falter when they see the little faces of 
those who need so much. There is Katie, whose cruel mo- 
ther whipped her till she now has to lie in a plaster case to 
straighten her spine. There is Mona, who was choking to 
death till the kind surgeon put in a breathing-tube and 
healed her throat; little Julie, who is paralyzed; and one 
might go on indefinitely, each little one imploring help be- 
fore it is too late. 

While one expresses admiration for the skill spent as free- 
ly upon the immigrant baby as on any other, or the patient 
tending of the diligent nurses which is beyond mere money 
payment, one must not forget those other workers without 
whose help the work could not have grown to its present 
condition. These are the twenty women of the Auxiliary 
Committee, with Miss Ella E. Russell as chairman, and their 
helpers, the Sunbeam: Committee of forty-two young wo- 
men. These women have worked early and late, giving 
more than money, giving themselves, studying the needs 
of sick babies, encouraging and helping the mothers, and 
soliciting money. They visited the best institutions abroad 
that their Babies’ Wards might have every improvement. 
All this was done because these women believe that it is ill 
health which makes poverty unbearable. And those young 
helpers! How they have sewed for two years, getting ready 
the huge — of childish garments of all sizes, from cloth- 
ing for a day-old baby to that for a child of five or six, the 
piles of sheets and blankets, all so liberal in pm that 
not an old garment was brought from the old quarters to 
the new bome! 

But though the wards are so oe equipped there is yet 
one waot that grows imperative. is a country home 
where convalescing babies can be sent to gain strength. It 
is very difficult to find places where sick babies and their 
nurses can be boarded, and, as a result, the work is hamper- 
ed. Fresh-air funds and fresh-air homes are popular, but it 
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is chiefly well children ‘vho are recipients of these charities. 


Fresh air is a blessing for well children, but doubly so for 
those who are ill, and the managers hope that presently they 
may be enabled to have a modest house near the city where 
the babies may have soft grass to play upon in of the 
hard cement floor of their tiny roof-garden. 

Aenes BarLey ORMSBEE. 


THE QUESTIONING VOICE. 
BY ISABEL J. ROBERTS. 


i! was generally conceded that it was pretty hard on Anna 

Alden, and that she bad borne it remarkably well. It 
was a year since she had first become engaged to Page Chit- 
tick. In that short space she had broken with him half a 
dozen times. At the first rupture Anna had promptly re- 
turned the ring, and Page as promptly had thrown it into 
the fire. Anna did not approve of such costly exhibitions 
of feeling, and foreseeing that there would be many such 
scenes before she had succeeded in properly training her 
Jiancé, she wisely retained the ring which marked the re- 
newal of the engagement, however final the quarrel might 
seem to be. The last disagreement had risen from Anna’s 
sitting out a dance with Dick Van de Veer under the stair- 
way at Mrs. Arnold’s. Chittick was more stubborn than 
usual in admitting that he was in the wrong—Anna made it 
a point that he should always figure as culprit, whosesoever 
the fault—and three months bad gone by since Anna had 
taken off her ring and laid it away for future use. 

She was on the point of making it easy for him to say 
that he was sorry, when the catastrophe occurred. She 
was at a luncheon given in honor of Miss Woodward, from 
Charleston. A little tide of laughing comment started at 
one end of the table, and passed on until it seemed to break 
in a flood over Anna. Miss Woodward was being congrat- 
ulated. The hostess had announced the engagement of her 
distinguished guest to some one whom they all knew very 
well—Mr. Chittick—Page Chittick. 

The twenty young women seated round the prettily dec- 
orated table turned brightly toward the bride-elect, and then 
covertly toward Anna Alden. But Anna had had a moment 
to recover herself, and smiled as if she was in the secret and 
enjoyed the general surprise. 

The dainty courses followed each other, ingeniously car- 
rying out a certain scheme of color, delighting the eye as 
well as the palate. While Anna ate and talked gayly she 
kept up a running fire of mental comment. 

**It was brutal. I shall make Page sorry for this. Not 
a bad-looking girl, fine eyes and hair, but slow, dead slow 
for Page. Foolish fellow, to convert a mere lover’s quarrel 
into a tragedy.” 

Dinners, dances, receptions, were announced in honor of 
Miss Woodward. Chittick was a general favorite, and his 
fiancée, tried by the social standard, was above question. 

he invitations came to Anna Alden with unfailing regular- 
ity, for, following her example, no one took her past rela- 
tions with Mr. Chittick seriously. She was seen every where 
—calm, beautiful, surrounded with admirers. 

Chittick would have given much to have gotten out of 
the round of congratulatory functions. He saw that Anna 
regarded the whole thing as a farce, and that she was espe- 
cially amused by the réle he was playing. He felt that he 
had made himself ridiculous. His fiancée alone was in ear- 
nest, and the air of good faith with which she went through 
her part made her seem pitiable as he looked at her through 
Anna's eyes. 

He had first met Florence Woodward at Old Point, where 
she had been spending the Lenten season. Her earnestness 
and well-bred quietness were a relief to him after Anna’s 
flippancy and dash of conscious charm. In Florence he 
found a woman absolutely with no history, and a nature so 
simple that he could see to its depths as plainly as if it were 
a glass of clear water held between his eyes and the light. 
After carefully observing all the contrasts she presented to 
Anna, he asked Florence to marry him. Florence was so 
taken by surprise that she unhesitatingly said ‘‘no.” He 
was not in the least disconcerted. He helped her to under- 
stand why she had refused him: she had merely not thought 
of such a thing. She had not thought that he was thinking 
of such a thing. 

** But now that you know that I am thinking about it, 
1 want you to think about it too,” he said, gently. When 
he asked her again at the end of another week, she said 
** yes,” very shyly. 

Chittick was glad when the brief post-Lenten season was 
over. Miss Woodward aud her aunt, Mrs. Armstrong, went 
to the mountains, and Page accompanied them. He hoped 

.for better things both from Florence and himself away 
from Anna’s blighting influence. He was so used to accept- 
ing Anna's opinion on everything that insensibly he had 
adopted it about Florence—for he divined her thoughts con- 
cerning his hasty choice. He was disappointed in Flor- 
ence. The ability to see to the depths of her clear soul had 
not afforded him the pleasure that he had anticipated. He 
was forced to admit that a glass of water, however crystal- 
line its character, has its limitations, and he longed for the 
strength, the vastness, the mystery, of the oceanlike nature 
which had so buffeted, so overwhelmed, and almost wrecked 
his poor soul. 

Florence looked particularly pretty and happy as she sat 
opposite to him at the hotel table on the first evening of 
their arrival. A faint but sweet hope that he would yet 
find in her all that he desired made him more attentive 
to her than usual. Mrs. Armstrong glanced up from her 
paper, and said: 

“One never gets very far from one’s friends. I see that 
Mrs. Alden and her daughter are at the Claymore. That is 
one of the hotels on the same side of the lake as we are. 
You remember we passed it in the stage.” 

** In that case we shall probably see as much of the Aldens 
as if we were in the city,” Chittick said, in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘‘It is such a confoundedly small lake that you can- 
not escape meeting every one here.” 

Knowing as she did their past relations, Florence was not 
surprised that Chittick should be annoyed by the proximity 
of his archenemy. 

“If Anna Alden favors me with a call,I shall not return 
it,” she said, decisively. 

‘* For Heaven's sake, don’t make a mistake of that kind,” 
Chittick said, impatiently. ‘‘ Treat her as an ordinary ac- 
quaintance. If you show any feeling, she will think you 
are jealous of her.” 

orence looked at him in surprise. She did not under- 
stand how such a misconception of her real feelings could 
be possible. 
Anna duly paid the objectionable call, and after the 
proper interval Florence returned it. Under the influence 
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each other’s true character only increased with these oppor- 
tunities of getting better acquainted. 

After the discovery of Anna's proximity, the motive which 
actuated Chittick, and necessarily governed the d tion 
of his and Florence's time, was the avoidance of his quon- 
dam love. He knew that Dick Van de Veer was always at 
her side, and that the few men who found their way to the 
almost inaccessible mountain resort were making her still 
more marked by their attentions. He would not afford her 
the satisfaction of having him as a spectator of her triumphs 
—in fact, he did not feel equal to being such on his own ac- 
count. He was so absorbed in carrying out his defensive 
methods that Florence became only a secondary considera- 
tion, and he entirely lost sight of his intention to give her a 
fair trial to win his heart. 

Anna spent most of the beautiful days on the water, row- 
ing or sailing. It was a small lake bounded by wooded shores. 
not more than three or four miles apart at the widest. It 
was to avoid the sight of the perfect head, with its smooth, 
thick, light brown braids, and the fair face which neither 
sun nor wind could tan or roughen, that kept Chittick so 
much of his time inland. 

Anna took her boat out on a calm August afternoon. She 
pulled herself far out on the lake, and making fast her oars, 
seated herself on the cushions in the bottom of the boat. 
It was a nice bit of balancing before she was seated. The 
air was clear and warm, the lake covered with tiny ripples 
and the broken shadows of passing clouds, The soothing 
Wash of the water against the boat Tulled Anna into drowsi- 
ness, A distant whistle attracted her attention to the small 
steamboat making its rounds to and from the hotel landings. 
She lazily watched its passage from place to place, It be- 

an to make its noisy way toward her. Soon the obstacle 

un its course was sighted, and the shrill whistle blew per- 
emplorily. 

“ The Starling is getting excited,” Anna commented, re- 
adjusting the cushion at her back. ‘‘I suppose it thinks it 
is frightening me to death. Fancy my crawling back to 
my seat before all the passengers! Since I have my choice, 
I prefer to be drowned.” 

The Starling was now blowing her whistle continuously. 
headed straight for the row-boat in its path. The small 
craft stolidly kept its place, making no sign of being aware 
of the proximity of the self-important little vessel. The 
splash of the paddle-wheel was almost at Anna’s ear; she 
seemed on the point of being run down, when the Starling, 
recognizing that all its feints were in vain, yielded to the 
audacity of the trim row-boat, and with a parting shriek of 
the shrill whistle abruptly turned out of its course. The 
wash of the waves rocked the boat roughly as the Starling 
passedon. Anna laughed and raised her eyes. Among those 
that had crowded to the near side to see the intrepid boats- 
woman Anva nized several acquaintances. They gave 
her a cheer, and she waved her hand in return. Chittick 
was among the number who had pressed forward, and was 
included in her general smile of recognition. He got out at 
the next landing. By that time the boat had disappeared. 
He rightly guessed that Anna had pulled into shore some- 
where under the low-growing trees. Acting under the 
spell of a sudden impulse, he hastily forced his way through 
the thick growing laurel and mountain-ash which grew 
close to the water's edge. He came upon the boat moored 
to a low-bending branch. Anna was lying among the 
cushions with her book, her lovely face chinks like a lily 
in the green shadow. 

“Anna!” he said. It was the first time he had so ad- 
dressed her since their last estrangement. 

** Oh, is it you, Page?” she said, quietly, looking at him 
without surprise. 

**May I have a seat in your boat?” 

** Yes, if you don’t capsize me.” 

** Anna, do you love me or do you hate me, that you act 
as you do?” 

‘**I love you, Page. Why should I deny it? You area 
silly boy, making all this row about nothing. You have 
gotten yourself into a pretty fix. What puzzles me is how 
you are to get out of it.” 

If you love me I don't see that there will be much diffi- 
culty.” 

**Oh, you don’t! What about Florence? She may not 
take a broken engagement as easily as we do. Some women 
don’t, you know. she love you, Page?” 

**I don’t know—I never asked her,” he said, bluntly. 

“Of course that proves nothing. She may be one of 
those — women who ‘ wait like a ghost that is speech- 
less, ill some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its 
silence.’ That's Longfellow for you,” she said, apparently 
intent upon securing a cluster of scarlet berries as it floated 
by. Anna had o paring way of saying wise things with 
an inconsequential air, as if she were merely babbling the 
last thought that happened to come into her head. 

“This is Florence's first love-affair—any one can see 
that,” she went on, shaking the water from the berries. 
** A woman, when she first loves, follows the man step by 
step, timidly. She never takes the initiative. Of course 
that is not interesting to a man like you. Yon do not sce 
any charm in this subtlest of human try. Men of your 
type are dependent upon the mood, the temper, of the 
woman. You like to be surprised, carried away, subjected 
to electric shocks of emotion. To quote Captain Cuttle, 
you like ‘to be weighed, measured, magnified, electrified, 
polarized, played the very devil with, and never know how.’ 
As the old sailor said about his instruments, it is a fine thing 
to understand women, and yet it’s a fine thing not to under- 
stand them—a little finer, in your estimation. What right 
had you to think you would love a woman like Florence 
Woodward? You might as well choose an unvarying menu 
of locusts and wild honey and spring water; but, my dear, 
you are no John Baptist. Nothing short of the art of a 
chef will satisfy an epicurean such as you. Nothing short 
of a woman with a thousand coquetries, a thousand re- 
sources to surprise and captivate, and consequently a 
woman of wide experience in affairs of the heart, can hold 
you—and therefore you love me.” 

Her cleverness, her charm, her unattainableness, made him 
mad with desire and despair. She looked at him innocently, 
as if she had said nothing in particular, and waved him off 
when he bent over to seize her hands. 

“ Page, I too have my requirements. You are a man 
more to my taste than any one else I know, probabl 
because you afford scope to my special talents. But if 
Florence loves you I simply won't have you. I will not 
pardon you the stupidity of winning a heart that you do 
not want, and don’t know what to do with. I am going to 
settle this question for myself. I never take information of 
this kind at second hand. Please go away now. You ma 
~~ to me this evening. I am going to call on Miss Wood. 
ward.” 
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He looked at her miserably, as if he feared his fate, and 
then without a word step out of the boat. With the 
precision of a skilled oar she worked her way through the 
tangle of gnarled roots which bound the shore, and shot out 
on the smooth deep water, her fair uncovered head shining 
against its background of sky and lake. 

Anna found Florence’ seated in her cool drawing-room. 
She rose formally when Anna was announced, and put aside 
her needle-work. As usual, Anna did not allow herself to 
be affected by Florence’s manner, which she set down as 
unfortunate, and begued her to resume her work, as it 
would make her feel less like an interruption. 

“‘One can always tell an engaged girl,” Anna said, as 
Florence took up some fine hem-stitching. “‘ She is always 
making something for her linen-chest. Fortunstely I never 
began that kind of laying up of treasures.. The moths 
would have had a royal feast by this time. But then they 
don't eat linen, do they?” she added, inconsequently. 

Florence regarded any allusion to her engagement from 
—_ as indelicate, and showed her disapprobation by a cold 
silence. 

** You Southern women are very different from us North- 
erners,” Auna went on, garrulously. ‘‘ You always expect 
to marry the man to whom you are engaged. It is generally 
considered a matter of doubt with us, and we always keep 
more or less of a hold upon our feelings. We stand in less 
danger of heart-break than you do.” 

Florence smiled ironically. ‘‘ Broken engagements are 
not entirely unknown in the South, or women who have 
survived them. One cannot generalize concerning love- 
affairs.” 

‘Weil, a broken engagement is better any day than a 
marriage without love,” Anna said, tentatively. 

**There could be hardly two opinions about that,” Flor- 
ence said, putting iu her stitches with care. 

** I know a person who held another opinion—and to her 
cost. It was my aunt,” Anna said. ‘‘ She was a woman 
whose sense of honor was alwormally developed, and for 
whom anything like self-sacrifice had a positive fascination. 
She found herself loving « man who, without her know- 
ledge, was engaged to another girl at the same time. He 
told her all about it, expecting her to have the good sense to 
help him out of the difficulty. But, true to her absurd 
ideas, she forced him to marry the other girl, and the lives 
of all three were made miserable. Now I call that a mis- 
taken sense of honor—don’t you?” 

‘Certainly it was want of judgment,” Florence said, 
“but it was the mistake of a generous nature.” Then she 
added: ‘‘I have not much of an opinion of a woman who 
would take a man on those terms. I would rather be in 
your auot’s place.” 

** Oh, she knew nothing about it.” 

“It seems to me that it would have been more fair to her 
to have consulted her in the matter. She might have had a 
strong objection to marrying a man who loved some one 
else, and your aunt might have had the man of her choice 
without opposition.” 

When Anna ended her call, she felt that Florence herself 
had prescribed for her a definite line of action. She got 
into her boat, and pulled out vigorously. It was quite plain 
that Florence would not want Chittick under the circum- 
stances. But no elation came with the thought. She did 
not particularly admire Floreuce—these earnest, one-ideaed 
women were never atiractive to her—but she was sorry for 
her. The further out she rowed, the more distinctly sorry 
she became, until at last she said, as if she had made an im- 
portant discovery: ‘‘I am very unhappy. How funny if I 
should be like my aunt, whom I have always regarded as the 
most sentimental of women! These things may run in the 
blood.” 

She seemed to be shut up with the thought of Florence's 
pain when she should know the cruel truth, and, row as 
hard as she might, she could not get away from it. Her 
arms dropped to her sides from sheer exhaustion. She felt 
incapable of another effort. She wondered how she should 
get across the shining expanse of water that stretched be- 
tween her and the distant shore. She grew impatient of 
inaction. She felt the fury of a caged animal. The sky, 
barred with yellow clouds, and the water that reflected the 
golden bars, seemed to hold her captive. 

It was almost night when at last she got her boat in to 
shore. She wasn’t surprised to find Chittick waiting for 
her at the landing. He helped her out and made her boat 
secure. They seated themselves on a rustic bench, and gazed 
silently out on the lake, fast enveloping itself in a twilight 
haze. 

** Page,” she said, in a voice that surprised him with its 
gentleness, ‘‘ does Floreuce love you—really love you?” 

He hesitated, and then said: ‘1 saw her after you left. I 
asked her a simple question—but one I had not thought of 
before. lasked her if she loved me.” He paused, and then 
continued, in a tone of exquisitely gratified vanity: ‘‘ She 
does—that is all. You and I don't know anything about a 
Jove like that. Iam sorry for her. It will be very hard for 
her to know the truth.” 

**You have been a fool, Page,” Anna said, and rose ab- 
ruptly. 

** How did I know that I was going to be so confoundedly 
attractive?” he said, flippantly. ‘‘1l never seemed to niake 
much impression on you.” 

She compressed her lips, and went up to the house, Chit- 
tick keeping at her side in sullen silence. 

The next morning Chittick fourd a note at his plate. It 
was from Florence. She apologized for having been so slow 
to grasp his meaning yesterday. She appreciated, though 
tardily, the delicacy with which he and Miss Alden had 
acted in breaking to her the difficult matter that Page wished 
to be released from his engagement. Fortunately, however, 
she could remember that she had made it quite plain to Miss 
Alden that she had a positive opinion in favor of marrying 
a man who loved her and not somebody else. Now that 
they had taken the trouble to make themselves acquainted 
with her ideas on the subject, and the true state of her feel- 
ings, she hoped that they would feel free to follow the dic- 
tates of their own hearts 

Chittick would have been glad to take Florence at her 
words, but under their smooth sarcasm he saw her heart. 
She rose before him as he had seen her Jast—her soft dark 
eyes fastened upon him, her lips trembling with her answer 
to his question, which had come to him as a mere after- 
thought. It made him uncomfortable to feel that he had 
hurt her. Though he was determined to accept his freedom 
at her hands, he wished to soften the blow, He hastily 
scribbled a line asking Florence to see him, and sent it to 
her room. It was returned to him with the information 
that Miss Woodward and Mrs. Armstrong had gone away 
by the early morning stage. Chittick was undoubtedly free, 
and yet he hesitated to go to Anna, Florence's note made 
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him ashamed of himself. He seemed a poor sort of fellow 
for any woman to wish to marry. Fortunately Anna had 
never made him feel that her preference for him was based 
on any particularly high estimation of hig virtues. He hung 
about the house all day, smoking one cigar after another. 
He hoped that Anna would send for him, and thus make it 
easier, but no came. After dinner he felt in better 
spirits. Anna would simply have to take him now. The 
rising moon threw a yellow mist over lake and sliore. What 
a jolly moon it was, he thought, as he tramped through the 
narrow woodland path leading to her hotel. He would ask 
Anna to go on the water. She liked nothing better than a 
moonlight sail. Not finding Anna on the broad veranda, 
where she usually held court, he sent up his name. In 
another moment there would be the sound of Anna’s silken 
skirts on the stairway. ‘The man returned with Chittick’s 
card and a small package. Miss Alden and her mother had 
_— away by the afternoon stage. The package was to be 
elivered to Mr. Chittick when he called. 

Chittick found himself in ion of a scented note and 
atiny box. The note, written in Anna’s usual hasty angular 
hand, read: ; 





‘*My pear Page,—I don’t know what you are going to 
do about Florence. 1 dam tired of thinking what is the 
proper thing to do. Inu my inability to cope with the sub- 
ject I have forsaken the field to give you a chance to think 
for yourself. I don’t know whether it will simplify matters 
or not if Florence should know that I am engaged to Dick 
Van de Veer. You may tell her if you like. 

** Yours faithfully, ANNA ALDEN.” 


The box contained the ring which Anna had retained so 
long for the possible future use. The rush of angry blood 
through his veius made Chittick tremble. He went out 
under the trees. AJl the occasions when Anna had caused 
him pain grouped themselves before him, distinct, vital, 
still possessing the power to hurt and humble him. He 
ground his teeth when he thought of her fertility in expedi- 
ents to wound and anger him. The same impulse which 
had first made him turn to Florence impelled him toward 
her agaip, Her repose, her sympathy, her tenderness, came 
to him like a breath of fresh pure air in the heated atmos- 
phere into which thought of Anna had plunged him. 

And Florence loved him. 

He went back to his hotel and asked for w telegraph blank. 
He wrote, ‘‘ It is all a mistake. Wili start for Charleston to- 
morrow,” and addressed it to ‘‘ Miss Florence Woodward, 
Charleston, South Carolina.” 


THE WORK AT NORTHFIELD. 


5h - birthplace of the great evangelist Dwight L. Moody 
is yearly becoming the centre of an increased interest 
both in the religious and educational worlds. 

That its situation alone should command attention would 
not be surprising, for, lying along the banks of the Connect- 
icut River, and nestling among the foot-hills of the lower 
Green Mountain ranges, Northfield justly claims a reputa- 
tion for unusual beauty and picturesqueness. But with the 
June roses there comes to the quiet village a general stir 
and confusion. The closing exercises of the Young Wo- 
men’s Seminary are scarcely over when on every side house- 
cleaning is begun, school dormitories are thrown open for 
renovation, cots are dragged to light, and tents erected upon 
the hill-side, preparatory to the coming of hundreds of men 
and women who yearly gather there. Within a few days 
the army has arrived, and representatives of Christian asso- 
ciations from nearly every college in this country and Can- 
ada, and from universities across the sea, have filled to over- 
flowing seminary buildings, tents, and cottages. ; 

The season is opened by a Woman's Conference, which is 
closely followed by a convention of the World’s Students; 
this, in turn, and after a short interim, is succeeded by a great 
General Conference in August. These differ from the Chau- 
tauqua and ordinary summer schools in that they are held 
exclusively for the purpose of discussing and developing 
methods of religious work, of —s inspiration from con- 
tact with others, and especially for Bible study. That the 
inspiration sought is not Jacking all who have visited North- 
field at these seasons will testify. Under the leadership 
of Mr. Moody and of men associated with him, at whose 
feet the educated world seeks to be taught, the great meet- 
ings in Stone Hall could not fail to be inspiring. And those 
who have been upon Round Top at the evening hour, when 
the setting sun was crowning the hills with glory, and turn- 
ing the winding river into a stream of gold, will long re- 
member the earnest faces with the sunset light upon them, 
and the ringing words of a Drummond or Meyer calling to 
braver lives and a Joftier heroism than ever Sir Galahad or 
Launcelot dreamed. 

At the beginning of each conference classes are formed 
for Bible study, and are conducted in two ways. One, held 
by Professor McConaughy in July, is intended as a prepara- 
tion for personal work, and in this, by a system of debate, stu- 
dents ure taught to recognize and clearly define their own 
position and that of others in matters of belief. The other 
method is purely objective. Prophecy or individual books 
of the Bible are taken up, their history, origin, and contents 
carefully analyzed. Or the life of Christ as shown in the 
Gospeis is studied with close and constant reference to lead- 
ing writers upon the subject. Individual, systematic work 
is usked and given by most of those who attend these classes. 

‘*Plans and Methods” are discussed by leading men and 
women representative of various departments of religious 
work. From the slums and rescue missions, Sunday-school- 
workers of every denomination, home and foreign mission- 
aries, from work in the city hospitals and prisons—all flock 
to Northfield with stories of need and reports of progress. 
City mission-work receives a large share of attention not 
only in the summer assemblies, but also in the Bible School 
for Women, which, under the supervision of Mr. Moody, is 
held in the comfortable hotel during the winter months. 
Here young women are fitted for doing the practical work 
among the poor which the College Settlement has proved so 
successful. Thorough training in cooking and dress-mak- 
ing is given, as well as in French and German, which have 
been found indispensable. Hours are spent daily in Bible 
study, in which rigorous examinations must be passed. That 
the girls may acquire a necessary experience and confidence 
in dealing with people, the country surrounding Northfield 
has been divided into sections. T are allotted severally 
to the students, who go out in small companies to visit the 
sick and aged, and to hold meetings in district school- 
houses for those who live too far from any church to attend. 
This work is shared by the young men of the Mount Her- 
mon School, just across the river, and for around ‘‘ Mr. 
Moody's boys and girls” are known and loved. 
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A delightful feature of a summer at Northfield is the 
charming people one meets. It is a delightfully easy place 
to grow acquainted, for, as one white-haired professor re- 
marked to another, ‘‘ We are all related up here, you know.” 
It is rather unique, too, in that the —" composed main- 
Rf of professional men and women college students, 


the hotel registers the names of many well-known 
m ts and bankers. These, with their families, resort 
summer after summer to the place to enjoy the fine scenery 
and beautiful drives, no less than for the opportunity for 
study and the general breeziness' of it all. 
KATHARINE Howe.. 





I. ZANGWILL, the author, began life a poor boy, and to the 
fact that his early years were a hard struggle with poverty 
he attributes his success in depicting life among the lowly. 
He received his early education in a Red Cross school in 
Bristol, and when he left there, at the age of fourteen, ap- 
plied himself to reading for a London degree, which he se- 
cured before he was twenty-one, passing all his examina- 
tious with honors. 

—Miss Belinda L. Randall, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
a descendant of the first Samuel Adams, has presented to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a china punch-bow! and 
salver that were given to her patriotic ancestor by Lafayette. 
The bow! is valuable apart from its historic associations, 
and as Miss Randall has no direct descendants to whom to 
leave the heirloom, she decided to bestow it upon the city 
of Boston during her lifetime. 

—One of the prettiest spectacles arranged to delight the 
eyes of the little King of Spain is a regiment of tiny chil- 
dren, who have been trained to go through the regulation 
military drill. The band of this regiment is composed of 
baby musicians, and they perform their evolutions in front 
of the palace of the small Alfonso. 

—Mrs. Walter Magee, the wife of the instructor in physical 
culture in the University of California, has devised a cos- 
tume for camping out and mountain-climbing. She is her- 
self a notable pedestrian, znd devoted to out-door sports; 
and this suit, which she has invented with a full knowledge 
of a walker’s needs, is in two parts—full Turkish trousers 
and a loose belted jacket. For the material Mrs. Magee rec- 
ommends a strong light-weight serge in a small mixed plaid 
that will not show dirt readily. ‘The trousers reach to the 
knees, where they join moleskin leggings; the shoes are of 
russet calf, and the underwear consists of a combination 
suit and equestrian tights. 

—The pet fad of Mrs, Arthur Stannard (John Strange 
Winter) is old china, and she has several complete sets that 
are more than a hundred years old. One of her favorite 
rooms, panelied and furnished with dark oak, is decorated 
entirely with old blue china. Her peculiar superstition is 
that two bits of gray fur which she has had ever since she 
was three years old are Ler talisman, and she always carries 
them about with her. 

—The example of Queen Victoria, who amuses herself by 
straw-plaitiug, has beeu taking up by many of the English 
ladies of fashion. Lessons in the new accomplishment are 
given by girl workers from Luton. 

—Miss Clara Barton's return to Washington closed ten 
months’ relief-work under the Red Cross in the Sea Islands. 
During that time her working-day had averaged nineteen 
hours in length, and under her direction thousands of fami- 
lies hud been fed and sheltered and countless lives saved. 
Those among whom she labored cannot find words strong 
euough to praise her untiring zeal and devotion. 





“ Eagnestine.”—The hymns are sung as a processional and recessional. 
After the father gives the bride away he withdraws to sit in the front pew 
on the left side, which is reserved for the bride's family. 

Haseerra H.—The manufacturing firm mentioned in your inquiry 
was of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lecer.—Heavy linen laces like the Russian are occasionally, though 
rarely, uxed on fine towels, but not on the huckaback. The latter have a 
hem-stitched hem, and the more elaborate ones lave drawn-work or some 
close French embroidery. 

Rese —We do not issue cut patterns, Have you tried the tracing-wheel 
to tranxfer the patterns on the pattern-sheet with ? 

C. H. L.—The only play with exclusively female characters which we 
have published is “Six Cups of Chocolate.” The next nearest to your re- 
quirements would be “ The Jack Trust,” by Miss Furniss, in which there 
are five female and one male characters, lu most plays maie and female 
characters are more evenly balanced. 

Mas. L. M.—Get fine French cashmere for your tea gown. Choose pale 
gray or violet, as is most becoming to you. ake a flowing Empire dress 
with yoke and collar of the velvet, or, if you are large, have a fitted prin- 
cesse gown with Watteau pleat from the shoulders. 

K. a. M.—Do not shorten your coat. You can probably match the 
Sicilienne, but it will be more elegant if you add a collet and sleeves of 
velvet; also gores of velvet to widen the back of the skirt. Trim with 
jet galloon and an edge of Astrakhan or other black fur. The parse- 
menteries of cords you mention will be worn again ; also beavy guipure 
laces. 

Suussoniner.—Your white crim silk will make a pretty dress for a 
bride. ‘Trim it with chiffon or with lace and orange blossoms. 

MaoG.—The box pleate will be easiest managed if put on separately. 
Have two in the wah, beginning on the shoulders, and three iu front, the 
middle one starting below the throat. If for a house waist the basque is 
belted, but for a street coat the belt is omitted. t it extend ten inches 
below the waist. Crinoline and various qualities of hair-cloth are used 
in dress skirts, Circular skirts have merely a ten-inch interlining around 
the foot, and this mast be very supple. 

us. E. H. D.—If you keep your boy of three years in white he should 
have kilt skirts and jackets of piqué with blouses of white lawn or nain- 
sook. For every day or morning wear he could have blouses, with kilt to 
match, of the cotton twills called Galatea, with a little color in them. If 
you prefer using wool, he should have blue and white serge kilts and 
jackets with cambric blouses. At first he will need a skirt under bis kilt 
us well as drawers. When a little older the skirt is dispensed with and 
eK: or cotton twill trousers are worn. 

. Q Y.—Instead of ndy use Liberty satin for bridemaids’ dresses. 
Make the waists half- , with tulle rnche, puffed sleeves to the elbow, 
and full skirt. They wear long white gloves, meeting the’sleeves. The 
bride's dreas should be of white satin or moiré if they are not too costly ; 
otherwise of white = a. The bride carries a bouquet of white 
flowers—roses or lil ~the-valley. Piuk or yellow flowers are pre- 
ferred for bridemaida. 


wear visiting costumes similar to those of other guests. 
rl See en eens hee hair in a braided coil, or else 
in a low loop tied with ribbon. 

Connesronpent oF 94.—Your boy who will be three years old in Oc- 
tober should be put into white piqné kilts for the winter. Have nain- 
sook or lawn blouses made long in sailor shape, and add little piqué 

shorter than the A blue cloth reefer for autumn a 
cloth coat with a cape trimmed with fur are suitable wraps. 
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FIELD-FLOWER DESIGN NO. 5.—BUTTERCUP.—By Mrs. Canpack WHEELER. 


BUTTERCUP DESIGN. 


5 lly = embroidery design is another of the series of field 

flower designs, the first two of which appeared in 
Bazar No. 32. In the same number there was also given a 
scheme for a portiére in which the flower disks of the vari- 
ous desigus are used in combination. Each individual de- 
sign, however, is complete for separate use, and is supplied 
with a border. The present design is another adaptation of 
the buttercup, a complement to the one given in Field-flower 
Design No. 1, with which it may be associated. It requires 
two shades of yellow silk for the blossoms and two shades 
of green for stems and foliage. It can also be carried out 
in white flosses for linen embroidery. 


INDIAN BASKETS. 
] ASKET-WEAVING has long been one of the finest 


aboriginal arts, and certain tribes of native Americans 
have attained a perfection in it hardly surpassed by any 
civilized people. In the country of the birch bark there 
was naturally no stimulus for weaving common receptacles 
from reeds and osiers, and the Atlantic and Mississippi peo- 
ple made only the rudest articles of this kind. Some of the 
tribes along the northern lakes and northeast boundary 
weave beautiful little baskets now of wood splivts and sweet- 
grass, but the art is all a white man’s art now, and possesses 
no distinctively aboriginal character in form, processes, or 
decoration. Certain semicivilized tribes in Louisiana now 
make box and wallet shaped baskets woven of cane in check- 
er patterns of dark brown and yellow that are very attrac- 
tive, and the large lot exhibited at Chicago sold rapidly. 
The Pueblo tribes of the Southwest of course excel in this 
art, and must have it before the potter's art, as 
much of their oldest pottery, and nearly all the Cliff-dwell- 
ers’ fragments, show that bowls and jars were built up by 
successive rings of clay, just as their coiled baskets are made 


to-day. Impressions of basket-work and bark cloth on an- 
cient pottery tell how the clay was held and shaped by such 
aids, and by casts of such impressions many eens 
weaves and stitches have been secured. The bowls anc 
meal-trays of all these Southwestern people are often mis- 
taken for shields or purely ornamental trophies, and are so 
decorative that they are in great demand, and command 
large prices from tourists, and even white residents—the lat- 
ter the supremest test and tribute to any aboriginal art. 

The sacred meal-trays of the Moquis (Figs. 20, 21, 22, 23 of 
the illustrations), used in offerings to the spirits and in cere- 
monies, are splendid examples of the weaver's skill and ar- 
tistic sense. Thick coils of grass or fibre are wound round 
and round, each coil sewed fast to the lower one in even 
regular stitches of fine yucca fibre. The weaver pierces a 
way with a bone needle, and draws the shining yucca fibre 
through, and firmly around the coil, so that when completed 
there is an evenly satin-ribbed shield decorated in brown on 
the natural yellow. One side of the yucca fibre offers a 
contrast in color without resorting to dyes, but many are 
decorated with red and green in addition to these natural 
tones. Squat little baskets (Figs. 24 and 27) are made and dec- 
orated in the same manner, and are used to hold nuts, grain, 
meal, or any food. Coiled water-bottles are made in this 
same way, and pitched over until they are as water-tight as 
the huge pottery ollas. The Moquis also weave food-trays 
in a method much like civilized basketry. The bread-tray 
Fig. 6 is woven of fine osiers turned over their radiating 
twigs, and the design worked out in black, 

The peaniee, (Fig. 8), the Pimos’ (Figs. 3, 5, 25), the Utes’ 
(Fig. 11), and the Apaches’ (Figs. 1, 2, 7, 10, 14, 15) baskets 
greatly resemble each other, all of closely coiled osier dec- 
orated in black on the natural ground. The Pimos show 
wonderful — sepa in their fret- work patterns carried 
around a curving surface ; but the Apaches, who are the best 
basket-weavers, show some startling resemblances to other 

ple and countries in many of their designs. The basket- 
wl Fig. 2 shows the figure known as the Svastika, or 
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Buddhist cross, a mysterious design found all over Asia, in 
Norwegian mounds, Etruscan tombs, and in other most un- 
expected places. The spiral picture-writing on No. 1 be- 
wilders with its Aztec suggestion. All these coiled osier 
basket - bowls are as firm, unyielding, and impervious as 
wood, and the even smoothness of the work renders them 
the most finished products of Southern basket-weavers’ art. 

All the Southwestern tribes, and the California Indians 
as well, make use of the mortar-basket (Fig. 9), which was 
set on a flat stone and held by the knees, while the corn or 
ine nuts in it were pounded to meal with stone pestles. 

/innowing-baskets and sieves of osier had their uses in 
aboriginal economy as well, and the meal was kept in any 
of the many spherical and half-conical baskets (Figs. 16, 17, 
18, 19, 26), common in shape to all these coast and Southwest 
people. All these dwellers in the dry countries of corn and 
pine nuts and acorns made use of the large granary baskets 
to store their food supplies. These granary baskets vary 
from three to five feet in height, the latter being the mea- 
surement of the one illustrated in Fig. 28. They are firml 
woven of osier or spruce, ornamented in some simple blac 
and white design. They are finished with heavy loops, that 
they may be packed on the back with a head-strap when on 
the march; but most often the granary basket is fastened 
among the branches of some tree or on a high platform, and 
its contents protected from rain and small foragers by a 
close-fitting cover. There is a photograph well known to 
California basket -collectors which shows a proud owner 
and two friends sitting comfortably in a granary basket in 
an orange grove. 

The et-weavers of the mission tribes of California 
and of the Northwest coast brought their art to finest per- 
fection, but it is a generation since it flourished in its origi- 
nal purity, Civilization and the trader, artificial require- 
ments and ready-made , have changed it all, and the 
art is dying out. The old women who possessed the skill 
and secrets are disappearing, and the young girls are taught 
all sorts of strange new industries at the government schools. 














Fics. 5-11 —FOOD-TRAYS. 





Figs. 20-23, 


SACRED MEAL-TRAYS OF THE MOQUIS. 


Could there have been a practical, clear-headed Lady Aber- 
deen somewhere, instead of philanthropic theorists and mer 
cenary politicians dividing the Indian policy between them, 
there might have been established a system of village or 
tepee and pueblo industries. The best basket - workers, 
blanket-weavers, and silversmiths should have been made 
chiefs of little traiuing-schools in their home surroundings, 
and a few Indian children at least educated in the lines of 
their natural tendencies, perfected in the arts that are theirs 
by inheritance and environment. The old artisans could 
have handed down their methods uncorrupted, and am- 
bitious toczists and the increasing number of collectors 
would have provided an ever-ready market for all that 
could be ot wont At an art loan exhibition held in Pas- 
adena a few years ago great search was made for one of the 
old-time basket artists, and that wrinkled, brown relic, Ja- 
cinto, the finest weaver left on the coast, was enthroned in 
state with her osiers and fibres, grasses and feathers, in the 
midst of such a great collection of choice baskets as only 
the Los Angeles neighborhood can show. 

All the mission tribes, and those mild, peaceful folk known 
as the Digger Indians, the fiercer Klamaths and Modocs, and 
those of the Mendocino coast, rivalled one another in their 
basketry. The inoffensive Diggers might better have been 


called Basket Indians; but the Argonaut was never esthete 
enough to consider such a possibility as native art, and con- 
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Fie, 4—HUALPAI HAT 


Fic. 24.—MEAL-BASKET. 


SOME INDIAN BASKETS. 


tempt applied to all concerning them. Each tribe had points 
of distinction in their work, but the same materials were 
common to all—wil!ow roots and shoots, spruce roots, reeds, 
grasses, and yucca fibie. 

The mission fathers did not discourage their charges from 
pursuing their native arts, but the first note of real apprecia- 
tion was when the Russians came to establish their fort at 
Bodega Bay, just north of San Francisco, in the early part 
of the century. Each commander acquired the gay basket 
trophies in quantities, and sent them home as unique curios 
from the Spanish coast. It was not until recent times that 
this native basketry was again appreciated. Ethnologists 
and museum agents had secured many fine specimens, but 
the amateurs and esthetic collectors were first stimulated by 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, who visited all the mission tribes 
in 1883 as a special agent sent by Secretary Teller. She 
then gathered materials for Ramona and A Century of Dis 
honer, and collected baskets by the score. Her moves from 
one mission and rancheria to another were exactly announced 
by the arrival at her Los Angeles hotel of great nests and 
strings and crates of baskets, and the older Californians 
viewed these accumulations with amusement and scorn. In 
the years since, basket-collectors have become legion; bas- 
kets have risen ten times in price,and New York’s largest 
jeweller bas vainly tried to keep a small supply on hand, 
easily getting thirty and forty dollars for the rolly-poly meal- 
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Fie. 8.—PIMO BASKET-BOWL. 
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Fie. 3,.—GRANARY-BASKET 


baskets Mrs. Jackson bought for the smallest silver bit. The 
choice inner circles of the basket-wise discuss endlessly the 
fine points of coiling, weaving, and turning, and such con- 
noisseurs easily teli the age of a basket and its exact locale. 

The old weavers had the finest instincts, following natural 
forms, and adapting the things in the world around them 
for decoration. Acorns, melons, gourds, gave them models 
in outlines, and pine cones, seeds, leaves, and flowers were 
readily conventionalized for decoration, and worked out in 
black or the red of spruce or alder juice. In addition, these 
skilful women wove in with the body of their work an elab- 
orate mossing of feathers with bead, abalone, and wampum 
pendants. Bright red crests from the woodpecker’s head, 
the pretty black plumes of mountain-quails, and feathers 
from the lark, oriole, yellow-hammer, blue-jay, and wood- 
duck furnished them with a whole rainbow of unfading col 
ors. There was time then for an Audubon society, for five 
hundred woodpeckers have been sacrificed for the decora 
tion of one basket, and as many quails yielded their preity 
topknots to Lo, the red archer, and his weaver wife. 

As in all fine basket-work, the weavers kept their ma- 
terials soft and pliable by soaking them in water, and wet- 
ting them from time to time. Three stitches to the inch are 
often found in common granary baskets, but the weavers, 
coiling and sewing more closely, put fifteen stitches to the 
inch, and finished a light willow dish in which water could 











be carried and kept, and all sorts of ragouts 
and hasty-puddings cooked with hot stones. 
Splitting the fibres still finer, they made 
twenty-five stitches to the inch—but such 
examples are very rare—and their fine mo- 
saic patterns rival textiles 

Besides the common field and household 
baskets, the skilful weavers made other bas 
kets that were regarded wholly as treasures 
ind works of art, evide snces of family wealth 
that were displayed at all feasts 
and great occasions, and buried with their 
owner. There were shallow bow! - shaped 
baskets known as sun and moon baskets, 
und sv shaped ones known as destiny 
baskets that the Indians only parted with in 
the last stages of their degradation—sacred 
trophies, real household gods, and virtual 
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ase 


pledges and offerings to the spirits of light | 


and life. The sun baskets were distinguish 
ed by their fleecing of red woodpecker fea 
thers, and the moon baskets by the iridescent 
plumage of the wood-duck, and both were 
hung with wampum. Three years were of 
ten given to the weaving of such treasures, 
that were jealously guarded during life, and 
warranted to secure consequence and com 
fort in the spirit world. One of the finest 
destiny baskets known is one lent by Mr 
Edward Ayer, of Chicago, to the Anthropo- 
logical Building at the World's Fair, and af 
terwards given to the Columbian Museum. 
To the uninitiated the big covered basket 
with its red feathered decorations was known 
only the ‘‘ three-hundred-dollar basket,” 
and loud were their comments upon such 
inexplicable extravagance, and louder the 
of rival collectors 

The Indian mothers wi 
in which the | slung from 
the mother's forehead and shoulders when 
travelling, or in their hours of ease swung 
from the tree branches—real baby buntings 
in their osier nests lined with softest down 
of milkweed pods, and decorated across the 
hood piece with feathers, wampum beads, 
ind everything to please a baby’s eye. Gay 
ha's (Figs. 4, 13, 14) were woven too shaped 
the Turkish fez, and, except for their 
feathers, not to be told from cooking uten- 
sils, and strongly suggesting the inter- 
changeability of meal-basket and head-cov 
ering 
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Northwest coast, that edge of 
the continent between Puget Sound and 
Yahutat Bay, a different order of basketry 
prevailed, as different materials and needs 
required. While some of the fine mosaic 
weaving of California tribes resembles Si 
amese work, the Makahs of Cape Flattery 
have long used stitches peculiar to Japanese 
basketry. But as Japanese junks have been 
wrecked at Cape Flattery in even recent 
times, it is evident that models were brought 
them by the great ocean current, the Kuro 
Siwo ‘Spruce roots and the inner bark of 
cedar furnish materials for the twined bas 
ketry of the upper coast, the whole outer 
surface of which is often decorated with 
fret-work chevrons and key patterns in col 
ored grasses worked over the body of the 
basket Ihe finest and oldest baskets were 
only decorated in black, but one finds such 
specimens now battered and blackened past 
recognition by long use. A little later they 
were brightened by the introduction of the 
soft dull colors of the native dyes, but now 
the coarsely and carelessly woven articles 
are gaudy with all the traders’ chemical col 
ors. The coming of trade and tourists has 
hopelessly corrupted this with other native 
arts, and the Alaska baskets to-day are fear- 
ful and wonderful things, the best coming 
from the Yahutat village at the foot of 
Mount St. Elias. Haidas and Tlingits alike 
made the cylindrical baskets (Fig. 15) that 
could be folded flat when not in use, and by 
soaking in water quickly restored to their 
original lines. Round covered baskets with 
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yve basket cradles, 


rattliug beans concealed in the double top | 


are made by hundreds for tourists’ work 
baskets 
with a gay straw plaiting. Hats (Fig. 12) 
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diarrhan, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 
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woven of spruce root are painted in totemic 
designs, and every native used to display his 
family crest on one of these brimmed, man- 
darin - crowned affairs that sheltered from 
sun and rain. Ardent ethnologists have 
taken these hats as proof of the Asiatic ori- 
gin of these people, but now that the ready- 

| made clothing agent has reached- Alaska, 
one does not see lines of such gay mush- 
rooms bobbing above the gunwales of the 
long black canoes. 

These coast tribes no longer weave the 
soft and pliable bark blankets, which with 
otter skins were their only clothing when 
Cook and Vancouver visited them a century 
ago, but they still make heavy bark mats 
woven in checker patterns of black. These 
mats are sails for their canoes, roof and flaps 
to their summer huts, and wrappings for 
their effects when they travel. The white 
settlers appreciate them for floor-coverings, 
and artistic eyes have seen their possibili- 
ties as wall-coverings and screen panels. 

The finely woven grass wallets of the Aleu- 
tian Islands are marvels of patience and 
skill, and the card and cigarette cases made 
by one old Aleut woman justify the use ofa 
hand-glass to her tiny, evenly exact stitches, 
and surpass the finest Florentine work. No- 
where among all our aborigines has any 
attempt been made to preserve and encour- 
age their native art of basket-weaving, and 
with each year collectors’ treasures become 
more unique and valuable. 

EvizA RufaMAH ScIDMORE. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


\ ISTRESS and maid, whatever points of 
4 diversity they acknowledge, have this 
in common, that they are both women. And 
being women, it must be conceded that both 
are probably somewhat faulty, liable on oc- 
casion to make mistakes, impulsive, possibly 
inconsequent, and compelled to repent of 
blunders and misdeeds. Also, being women, 
and women Lrought up under widely differ- 
ent conditions, each with the traditions of 
her own class at her back, each handicapped 
by her education so that she cannot fully 
comprehend the point of view of the other, 
each quick-witted and warm-hearted, as it is 
the endowment of her sex to be, it would 
seem that the two might get on better to 
gether than they commonly do. 

In a vast majority of American house 
holds there are respectively one mistress and 
one maid. Consequently the relations of the 
latter to the former are more or less intimate; 
and it would be impossible, as well as incon- 
venient, to exact the deference of manner 
and the carefully graduated distinctiveness 
of social position which are easily obtained 
in a large establishment where the servants 
are numerous and have their duties clearly 
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tabulated and their hours of work and ree- 
reation arranged. The provinces, as opposed 
to the metropolis, still show districts where 
primitive ways prevail, where a maid insists 
on being called ‘* help,” and strenuously ob- 

jects to any title which she regards as menial ; 

where, as in some portions of the West and 
in new communities, the mistress must choose 
between having her help one of the family, 
with a seat at the table, and the courtesy of 
presentation to guests, or having no help at 





all, and doing ber work herself, even to the 
washing and ironing. 

Happily this state of things has largely 
passed with advancing civilization, and the 
mistress who is able to pay liberally, or even 
moderately, can generally command the ser- 
vices of acompetent maid. When one thinks | 
of it, this means a great deal more than is } 

| 


shown on the surface. From the rising in 
the early dawn to the late going to bed the 
maid-of-all-work is ceaselessly on her feet. 
What with the serubbing, the sweeping, the 
laundering, the dish-washing, the cooking, 
the baking, the serving, the answering bells 





and going on errands, hers is a busy round, 
not too extravagantly compensated by a 
monthly wage which seldom reaches twenty 
dollars in money, though it includes board 
and lod he former is usually as good 
as that of e family ; the latter is often un- 
comfortable and indifferent. 

Where the mistress takes pains to give her 
maid a clean, sweet room, a soft bed with a 
spring and a mattress, nice sheets, and abun- 
dant towels, soap, and water, and facilities for 
bathing, there is seldom cause for complaint 
that the room is not used as it should be. 
About the table-cloth and the carefully set 


| kitchen table there is often a struggle, the 


maid often preferring to eat from the bare 
table; but the mistress should insist on the 
formalit y which insures restfulness and com- 
fort at meals below stairs as well as above. 

In most cases the mistress who cares to 
devote time and pains to the maid's train- 
ing, and who puts heart into it, is repaid by 
a fidelity which is very precious—a fidelity 
which makes the ned that of friendship, 
from woman to woman. 
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- 8. C. Cullen “c al Soeenes..... wy S Angin. —_* erecoese Ba as bay Ge 
“Parone Heth Goods jath...... . Cate orwa aber . 
™ er Dry Duluth... L, Freimuth } Herms Dry Goods Ca 
Washington.....Wm. ‘lair & Son. Mankato........ Geo. E. Bret le 
Minneapoli.....R. 8. Goodieliow & Uo. ..H. E. Nason 
KANSAS Owatonna,...... Evans & Tefts. .-L, H. Thedieck. 
| Atchison........Donald Bros, Stillwater.......Murphy & Co. .. Bruce & Pursell. 
Emporia. ....... Geo. W. Newman & Co. Stillwater....... Schulenberg & Boeckeler ee _ a 
Fort Scott...... Goodsell, Coteus & Co. umber Co |T och. 
Junction City.. .B. Rockwell Mdse. & Grain | St. Paul........ Mannheimer Bros. : Ty t Falter 
Le is Wee 1. Paul .Schuneman & Evans. : Laundoo, Windecker &Ca 
et eeree nia. o 
inevenwesth.. ‘Wen, m, ‘Small & Co. "HB Alien. | Youngstown... .Strouss & Hirschberg. 
H.A | 
M4 ..Litowich & Wolsieffer. H. T. During & Co. | 
Mills, Flowers & Adams anni E. P. Bowman. m. 
Joods Co. Jefferson City R. Dallmeyer olfe & Co, 
= Munson & ‘McNamara 4 oplin " ‘Sorina. & Biiedung. e Salem Joseph Meyers. 
| M. B. Ker ansas City....Bullene,Moore mery Co. 
| Winfield. ‘Coffin Bros. Kansas City... .Doggett Dry Goods Co. or PENNSYLVANIA 
| egheny...... & Bubl. 
KENTUCKY Springtiaid..Chas. i. Heer Dry GootaCo. | Bradford t 
eo cocced Shas. eer Dry GoodsCo. C Sentai... . Seey @ Co 
| Frankfort.......Sam D. Johnson & Co. St. "Young . Townsend - Frazer | Carbondale... ‘ascoe ry ; 
Recenstown . Hervins, Jenkine & Oo Dey Goods Co Chambersburg. -Drs. s. HE & Crawford. 
| Henderson..... a Bi " St. Louis....... were Dry Goods Co. a 8 ros. 
Popkineville... -John Mooyan. St. Louis.......S8cruggs, Vandervoort & Will W. Hart 
| Lexington......Chinn & Todd Bare Dry Goods Co. A. G. Campbell & Sons 
Louisville.......The Stewart Dry Goods Co, MONTANA Pittsburgh, doa Hoek Co 
MAINE I 0. K. Lewis & Co. Philadeiphi. omer, LeBoutillier & Co. 
| Bangor..........Jas. A, Robinson & Son. Deer Lodge.....E. L. Bonner C ompany. Philadelphia... Strawbrd idge & Ciothier. 
Portiand........ Allen & Co. Helena.......... Sands Bre ee aa .. John Wanamaker. 
Portland........ Owen, Moore & Co. | Missoula’ ....... Missoula Mercantile Co. West Chesiet. , 2 
MARYLAND NEBRASKA | Gcivocéccoese K. E. & 8. E. A! ewan. 
| Baltimore..... . Hutzler Bros. Fairbury ....... Geo, E. Jenkins. RHODE ISLAND 
Baltimore.......Miss M. E. Waring, No. 304 | Hastings........ A. Pickens & Sons. . 7 
N. Charles St. } incolr odes +++ or & Paine. | Providenee......B. H. Gladding & Co. 
ymaha......... elly, Stiger so. SOUTH CAROLINA 
| MASSACHUSETTS , : 
Chandler & Co. j NEW HAMPSHIRE | Charleston...... Cohen & Triest. 
0. F. sever BLe.. | Meshes. «+ eeeeeH. 8, Norwell, | SOUTH DAKOTA 
-L, P. Hollander & Co. Aberdeen..... Leonard & Wolfarth. 
Boston .........Wm. H. Richardson Co. | NEW YORK Springfield... oe & ones. 
Cheshire H.C. Bowen ¢€ Son | Albany,........ Kearney & Palmer. Slows Falls William Van Cps 
| rton.. Marchact & Co. | Amsterdam.....S. Levi & Co. ee ee — 
River......E. 8. Brown & Co. Auburn John W. Rice TENNESSEE 
j Haverbill eee aee Mitchell & Co. | Binghamton... Hill MeLean. & Williams. Memphis........ g-- J. 5. Menken Co. 
| Basses: paren ce | Boa: Pee gear oo as 
>. n © . | 
Pitts6e! = . Edgar T. Lawrence. Canandaigu Tozer & er. = sesenpacee Ph > — & Co, 
\. Forbes & Wallace. Chateau evi e. | Dalles ane Fees | 
GEO © Stare. | Sorntee. oy ~ ~gndetane | Fort Worth... ¥. Smith & Co 
MICHIGAN Elmira ‘Crandall & Brooks. ——. B 
Eimira.... -McLaran, Brown & ) Nengy Ss 
Geneva..... vee The 3 J. W. Smith Dry Goods | Sha Antonio... 
} Sherman 













| Ann Arbor...... :Wadhame, Ryan & Reule. 

| Battle Creek Tr. B. Skinner & Son. 

| Buttle Creek... .Sanitariam 
Bay City .. Broas, Galloway & Co. 
Bay City.. ° arms Bros. + 
Big Kapids D. Carpenter 
Brooklyn....... “Prani a 

| Cadillac......... H. ¢ 

| Charlotte. A. D. a 
Charlotte.......Reynoids Bros. 
Coldwater......d. 

















Gloversville... 
Horvellsville 


Mount Vernon. 


New York City. 


New York City. 





__ Matin & Naylor. 










. R. Sherwood, | 
ones, Audette & Co. 

-T. E. Skinner & Ce 

so © rawford. & Simp- 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
— Freud, 386 Fifth 


Jamestown. 


New York City 


New York City. 


Improved Dress Supplies, 
way. 

Stanley W. Wilson. 

Be 





Fort Wayne Onhigas Monahan. 
Fort Wayne Root & ( 
Goshen ......... .Newe rT) Bros. 
Indianapolis .-» Wm, Haerle F 
Indianapolis . Paul H. Krauss | Dev Bros, & Co. 
Kokomo........ G. V. Darby. | . V. 8, Quackenbush. 
Lafayette......-.Hedge & Shepard | Grand Rapids... .8 ring & pa soenscoe cet J. B. Wells, Son & Co. 
Laporte....... — Barnes & Co. grand Rapids. oe by Donnally & Jones Watertown . ‘A. Bushnell & Co. 
ogansport......Wiler & Wise. | Hilisdale....... Geo. J. Kline & Co. 
Logansport......Dewenter & Co. i. “eee Ln A. Sy carten. OHIO 
Princeton....... The W. D. Downey Co. ! . Fie BO, cinta eo. Byrider & Co. 
Richmond ...... ‘The Ges. H. Knolienburg Aiea. ‘The W. cae 
Me | ERR occsnes sO BO  IRIG .. cccccse Fre 
Richmond ...... Fletcher & Thompso i Belle . AS “Alfred Butler. 
South Bend.....Myer nay re Sons. SERGE -nce sant Verner & Ball. 
Terre Haute. . ..Hoberg, Root & ¢ Manistee....... McKenzie. le & Greig. Cincinnati ...... The H. & 8. Pogue Co 
| Marquette ...... Ges ing & Ormsbee. Chilicothe.....- Killitts & Co. 
1OWA | Marquette ...... A. 8, Westlake. Cleveland...... R. H. Hatch & Co. 
Algona....... James Taylor. Mason .......0. Henderson & Huntington. | Cleveland. Hower & Hig’ 
Burlin J. 8, Schramm. | minee.....C. H. Fairfield & Co. Columbus. Dunn, Tan Co. 
Cedar Rapids ..G. x. ‘Barton. enominee.... +“ Joiner & Co Colambus....... 
Cherokee........Allison Bros. Morenci.........K%. B, Butler & Co. Dayton.......... Hunter eS Hardie. 




















UTAH 

Sait Lake City. Geo. Mullet & Co. 
| Salt Lake City..Z. C. M. I. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond..... Fourqurean, Price & Co. 

VERMONT 

Brattleboro..... ¥. E. Barrows. 

Ruuand,. . E. Ross. 

calieianinies 

| Seattle peassoeede The MacDougall & South 

wick Co. 

Tacoma......... Gross Bros 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg....McKinney & Diis. 
Wheeling....... Geo. R. Taylor. 

WISCONSIN 
ppleton.......0. J. Pettibone & Co. 
Thiand ohn Bannaty 
Banc laire...... Kepler & Co, 
su Claire...... Louis Levy & Son 

Fond du Lac.. F. + Rg 

Fond du Lac.... “T H. O'Brie a 

Kenosha. ....... Wm. F. Fishe 

Madison........ Henrichs & Tosmpecs. 

Manitowoe......Schuette Bros. 
| Marinette.......Lindquest, Westman & 

Campbell. 

Racine... ..8ehroeder Dry Goods Co. 
| Racine..... Rh army «& McAnanny. 
| Sheboygan... Ee ues bn. 
| West De Pere., . Bingham. 


| West Superior. W. R Fanning. 


N. B.—Ypsilanti Underwear received more awards at Worid’s Fair than any competitor, foreign or domestic. 





CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
Largest Hair Cloth Manufacturers in the World. 


Hair Cloth Crinoline 


Nothing Suitable can be Substituted. 


Proven by its Increased Demand. 
Grey, Black, White 
GOODS OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
See that Weft is Genuine Horse Hair. 

Ask Dealers for OURS and accept no other. 


Light Wei 
dium, and 


t, Me- 


eavy in 


Crown-Linen 


Finest qual- 
ity, Travis, 


writing-tablet and 
only roc. Try it. 
All Stationers. 


; 


x and the commissions 
We furnish a first-class 







20 years, with stool and book, for only 


Also FIRST PRIZE at Midwinter Fair, California. 
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‘FREE! 


% sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the AQ 


Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos containing 
16 pages. We have the largest 
manufactory in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 


of the agents. 
Organ, warranted 


$3049 
No Money 
Required 


ate 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- 


ments. Easy 


yment. 
We positively 


guarantee every Org: 


is received. 

As an advertisement we 
will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a place for only 


$1 


LHP RIE RIE LIER RIE 


catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 


Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co.,% 


P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 
HELIER RIL OIE 


KAA GOR 





an and Piano fwenty years. Send for 
Seat, Book, and Cover g 
-- Regular price, $350.00. g 
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o 


ay 
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A.A.Yantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 


877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


CAIRO FOLDING STANDS 


For the serving of fruit, coffee, ices, etc. 
May be folded in small compass when 
in oak or white 


not in use. Made 
maple, with de- 
tachable tray. 

Without tray, 5.00 


each; with tray, 
6.00 each. Com- 
plete line of 


Benares Brass and 
Cashmere copper 
trays, suitable for Cairo stands. 





Mail orders filled promptly. Send 
for Catalogue. 





CASH’S 
CAMBRIC FRILLING 


For underwear and children’s dresses. 
A most durable trimming. 
Made of the finest cambric, 
NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 
SAVES. THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING 









Ag A 
LeaDING 
rr ’ RETAILERS, 
They can be had either with the drawing-thread as 
in cut,or already ruffled and banded for sewing on at once 
Our New illustrated Pattern Book 
contains mony eects ty eben woven samples of the 
material, with a fet of where the goods 
can be obtained. Free by mall from 
J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N. Y. 


Please mention this paper when you write. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & C 
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LADIES’ SUMMER SHOES 


If you want to be comfort- 
able, try our hand-made, 2 AS 
«€ 
Monday for 


tan, laced boots, regular 
4.00 shoe 

tL. 95 
hand-made kid Oxford. ? 85 
Soft but very durable 4 


IMMENSE CUTS IN ALL TAN GOODS 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if you spend 10 
ate for a stick o 


A tennis or boating moe ) 
that always brings al 
and 3.50 goes 


Perhaps you would like a 


Will remove all Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
housands of the 


Breath. Used by t best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Tuompson, 





SILK WARP 





PRIESTLEY’S 


" 


“b 





Smooth taced Breas Fabric 


ever eae to the 
Blacks — 


Merchants 


For sale b 
Leading a. 


who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
80 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
Boxes, 500, each. Roll of teen tabl 
i XeS, ae. 5 on oe eigh een tae ets, 
Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


























GoT IT 
La I BELIEVE IN LETTING COFFEE 
WAY TO GET THE GOOD OUT OF If 
Boar Yr (tasting hia and waving i). 
rHE AMATEUR FISHERMAN 
It w , stalwart fisherman, who bought a hundred 
" 
At wed ¢t fishermen he straightway 
‘ ® 
I ‘ tr y maands—though he'd never 
f 1 tets 
| 1 the isk was casy as he'd watched it 
" it anor 
H l sored in the middie of the 
\ is fa va ng from a hillock just be- 
I ‘ he ew s rod about, it made him 
t i fl 
To V " rh n the brim of his broad 
fish hat 
\\ ace ts iappet we'll do better now, 
! aid 
And his rod a triple swoop aronund about his 
' ! 
His eered to note his grace, but it did 
ck 
I h c. by some odd freak, caught 
ata 8 back 
Oo " I he proudly cried; “in noam- 
~ ! t - 7 
An en | 1 ry al to show if he was like a 
d h 
Fo “a the fly hurtling through the air, amid 
peals 
Of bh py ‘ his friends, he went in head 
‘ ’ 
And ui hy very expert . fishing-man, they 
uw to fish rain since that ill-fated 
4 s ala w t ie folks eny he knows not 
Because his favorite fish is not the trout but canned 


Miss Emmaline. 
Mr. Biddleby 


ALL OUT. 


BOIL FOR THIRTY MINUTES; THAT'S THE ONLY 


“YOU SUCCEED ADMIRABLY, Ma'am.” 


DEFEAT ACCOUNTED FOR 


Giomue. “ The Vigilant hasn't made 
showing. 

Neventioxen. “ Well, how could she? Etiquette 
prevents Gould from taking precedence over the Prince 
of Wales.” 


a very good 


——<—__— 


“ Did you tell the new girl of our custom, my dear, 
of deducting the amount of her breakage from her 
wages at the end of the month 7” 

Yes, I did.” 

“ And what did she say 7?” 

“She didn't say anything. She broke six glasses, 
five plates, and the soup-tureen, packed her valise, and 
skipped. . eee 

“T see the Queen requires décolleté costumes to be 
worn at all presentations,” said Mrs, Snobbe 

* That settles it, then,” said Mr. Snobbe. “I sha'n’t 
be presented. I'd look fine in a décolleté costume, 
now wouldn't I?” 

>- 


onductor,” said the weary commater, “I wish 
you ‘weal open this window for me. 
“Oh, you do, do you?” returned the 


“Do you take me for Sandow 7” 


conductor. 


<a 
* There’s one thing I can’t understand about mos- 
said Bobbie. “ Where do such little bits of 
things keep those great big bites that spread about so?” 





> 


“Why don't you work? You're an able-bodied 
man,” she asked the tramp 

“Tam that! I know it well; but I've only myself 
to look after, and if I got work I might be deprivin’a 
man with a wife and children of a job, ma'am,” the 


kind-hearted wanderer replied. 
a 
“ Suppose the word male is taken out of our Consti- 
tution seoner or later. Do you suppose we'll ever 
have a woman President ?” 
“No. No married woman could spare the time, and 
no single womaa would confess to the requisite age.” 


THE 


BIDDLEBY 
(They attend the tennis tournament.) 


“GOOD EXERCIa=£, PsPs.” 
“Yes; 


“Ts your baby strong ?” 

“ Well, [should say so. He raised the whole family 
out of bed at three o'clock this morning, and scientists 
say that that's the hour when every one's strength is 
at its lowest point.” 





FAMILY 


AN ORIGINAL SUMMER GIRL. 
Ob, she was a summer maiden 
In a lovely summer 
And she made a pretty 
As she in the parlor sat. 


And she was the most original 
Young person of her kind 
That in my wide experience 
I can recall to mind; 


A WISE MEASURE. 
“Who is President of Jimmieboy 
bar Pong ¥ he BS ag keeps pee 
we are,” e us 
good-nat ad : 


I rather think I'm getting old— 
I feel it in my Basen 

And girls who called me Uncle Bob 
Now call me Mister Jones! 


—Q=— 


ture 


For thongh she was a eummer girl, 
Down there at Oyster Bay, 
She passed the livelong summer through 


“That term Hobo applied to a tramp is pretty poor, 
With but one fiance, —< 


I think,” said Dawson. “A u is a lover, ad no 
tramp ever loved a hoe.” 
———»_>—_—_——_ 
“The Vigilant is a fine boat for sailing,” , sald M 
Burrows; “ but she can't do much in stayay 
“Why ‘don't she take ‘em off when # ms racin’?” 
asked Mrs, Burrows. 


NON-COMMITTAL. 


Mies Blithely (iatereated in science). 
Top Spifkina (intent on ethics), 
TALKING AT THE OTHER END.” 


“CAN OME GET A SHOCK FROM A TELEPHONE 7" 
“THAT DEPENDS, MY DEAR YOUNG LADY, ON WHO is 





AT NEWPORT. 


MAKES ME THINK UY THE TIME WHEN I UsED TO FIGHT OUT BUMBLE-BEES NESTS WITH A SHINGLE!" 

















£ § 


Or, 
ho 


My 
19” 


—_ 











SUPPLEMENT 


GOOD AND BAD. 


t= old principle that ‘all is good” 
finds apt illustration in nature.” **What 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
The sorrow that hardens one heart purifies 
another. The doctrine which one set of men 
finds holy another set scouts as an invention 
of the evil one. - 

There are books which to-day are spoken 
of as unfit to pass through the mails from 
which generations of men have drawn in- 
spiration, comfort, and thought. There are 
truths held sacred by some hearts which the 
mass of mankind, not being strong enough 
to perceive, would brand as sacrilegious if 
they were spoken aloud. 

hen why is it not true that we know the 
good only according to our own strength and 
purity, and that to a mind of sufficient pu- 
rity and strength ali might truly be good, 
since such a mind neither could nor need 
perceive evil iu anything? Why not? 

The rays of the sun, which shines *‘ alike 
on the just and the unjust,” can of them- 
selves produce or become either good or 
evil, according to the thing upon which they 
fall. The sun's rays fall upon the opening 
flower, and, behold, beauty is produced! The 
rays full upon the ripening grain, and food 
for man is brought forth! And the same 
rays fall upon the stagnant pool, upon the 
decaying carcass, and sickness and suffering 
and death are spread in wider and wider cir- 
cles. Is it the sun we blame? Not so. It is 
the purity or impurity, the life or death, upon 
which the rays fall. 

“To the pure all things are pure.” Ah, 
never was truism truer! Yet those who hold 
it in their hearts, as the deepest truth they 
can conceive, dare not speak it aloud, for the 
wisdom of men for many ages has decreed 
an evil as well as a good. So evil as well 
as good there must remain, perforce, until 
enough hearts make up to acknowledge 
among themselves that the difficulty has 
lain in man’s own nature, and not in the uni- 
versal goodness, which is ever waiting for 
our recognition. 


SOME WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


N these days of organized effort in almost 

every class of society the very terms de- 
scriptive of the movement sometimes pall 
upon us. That a club or society has been 
formed for any purpose frequently excites 
no interest, and it is mentally relegated to the 
already long list of similar organizations. 
Yet with this seeming abuse of a very good 
thing—and what good thing in this world is 
not abused ?—there is in every such move- 
ment an opportunity for cultivation in sume 
direction that is very desirable. The stimu- 
lation of the social nature and the aggrega- 
tion of effort for the accomplishment of an 
object, good per se, is not to be undervalued, 
while the advancement of the individual is 
always a gain in the right direction. 

This has been realized in one of our sub- 
urds by some of that most conservative 
class in every community, the wives and 
mothers. This town, not a large one, has 
within its limits no less than three leading 
clubs, besides other smaller circles of women 
who meet for reading and study. We use 
the word “ leadiug” ouly in the sense of prior 
ity of organization, and in reference to the 
numbers attending the larger clubs 

One of these, known in the community by 
a title suggestive of puuctuality—a title 
which has served well its purpose—has just 
begun its fourth year. The interest that 
always attend$ a new movement has not in 
this instance waned, but has increased eache 
winter, as experience ripens, in the prepara- 
tion of papers ambitious of a hearing. 

Festina lente being the unwritten motto 
of the originators, the members have been 
carefully selected, and always with a view to 
their fitness for the work proposed. It had 
been determined to study modern history, 
beginuing with the fourteenth century, and 
no one wag invited who had not a taste for 
this study ahd a love for good honest work. 
As a result of this judicious course, eighteen 
among the best-edlucated women of the town 
meet twice in the month for study. 

The plan for work is simple. A century 
is chosen, and its leading events and charac: 
teristics are marked out by a committee ap- 
pointed Ly the club. This list of topics is 
handed among the members, and individual 
taste granted full liberty for indulgence. 
The woman of literary turn at once chooses 
some phase of literary development in the 
past, while another turns to some political 
condition or event of the same period. One 
may choose the fads of a century, while 
another, more serious, prefers to review ils 
superstitions or persecutions. The range of 
topics is very iuteresting, and unless one has 
been a member of a circle of this kind, she 
cannot realize how delightful such a course 
of study becomes. 

The. plan of conducting the meeting is 
equally simple. After the paper is read, it 
is discussed, the president of the club taking 
the lead. 

The suggestions given by the paper insure 
a lively conversation. There is often a great 
diversity of opinion, especially in the discus- 
sion of character, when the paper is one of 
biography. 

The club meets in turn at the house of 
each member, who is expected to furnish an 
entertainment of sandwiches or cake with 
coffee. This is served after the paper has 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


been well considered, and it helps to give a 
social flavor to what otherwise might be- | 
come too protracted for unqualified success. 
An interregnum, broken by the tapping of 
a bell, is then followed by a conversation, or 
perhaps a discussion, on some topic growing 
out of the paper, but bearing upon some- 
thing of present interest. This is suggested 
by the hostess, aud gives the summum bo- 
num of the afternoon. It is here the mem- 
bers learn of each other in unrestrained inter- 
course, and it is now that mutual help is 
ained. The talk is. grave or gay, is en- 
ivened with anecdote or experience, and 
frequently diversified with questions preg- 
naut with interest. 

An afternoon thus spent cannot but be 
helpful. In reviewing the line of reading 
and study undertaken these past three years, 
a member asserts it to have been most profit- 
able. ‘‘ We take up,” continued she, ‘‘our 
daily routine with more zest because of this 
refreshment, and feel better fitted to train 
not only, but to fraternize with our children 
in those things relegated to the teacher be- 
cause of our constant absorption in other 
things.” 

This means of entertainment and mental 
profit is within the reach of many who feel 
the need of such assistance. The topics, as 
in the other clubs of this neighborhood, need 
not be historical. 

The expenses, which are to be considered 
in every organization, are smal!. In addi- 
tion to the light entertainment furnished by 
the hostess, a trifling sum is asked to defray 
the cost of a onal programme of topics. 
Even this may be a written one, 

The time spent from home is reduced to a 
minimum. It may be represented by four 
to five social calls during the month. Neces- 
sary literature is accessible in these days of 
free libraries and a large reading public. 
The obstacle in the path of some might be 
found in the time required for individual 
study and preparation of the paper. It 
would be well for all such to bok at the 
fragments of time the best among women 
waste, as well as at much of the aimless de- 
sultory reading in which many indulge. One 
might be utilized and the other discarded. 


FROM OLD-TIME PLANT-LORE. 


7 the busy life of long ago many super- 
stitions associated with plants gained 
credence among dwellers in palaces as well 
as among lowly born and ignorant persons. 
At one time it was thought that great heal 
ing power might be found in the use of rose 
mary; that ‘‘the taking thereof, the anoint 
ing therewith, and bathing therein,” of care 
fully concocted preparations, would accom. 
plish wonders. Even the re-establishment 
of physical vigor and personal beauty might 
sufely be predicted; and it is related of a 
gouty and crooked old queen that after 
spending many days in sorrowful regret 
that her dancing days were over, she sud- 
denly roused herself to meet the dire emer- 
gency, and following a noted prescription 
“Of rosmaryn, she took six pounde, 
And grounde it well in a stownde,” 

and this, mixed with water, was thrice daily 
applied to her face, and with ‘‘gode balm 
immediately after was her head anointed.” 

The announced result is quite wonderful, 
but must, we think, be received with “a 
grain of salt.” It is recérded of this aged 


lady that “the old flesh fell away,” and so | 
festive in feeling did she become, so buoy- | 
ant, so tender of heart, so youthful and fresh | 


in this newly acquired beauty, that she 
looked for nothing less than loyalty from 
gallant knights, and the offer of the hand 
and heart of a king. 
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FOK THE BAPY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TL 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 









how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
made with 


Extract > BEEF 


teal 
Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces-—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address, 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent FT@6, atom, 75 porrRarrs 
®| and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youn. [@ @ 


| THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MUIRIAY 
& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 























Vacation 


Packer’ 
Tar Soa 


It is advisable when going away from home to take with 


you a supply of Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Because it is antiseptic and a constant pro- 
tection against contagion. 

Because it is soothing and healing and will 
allay itching and irritation caused by dust, 
perspiration, chafing, prickly-heat, insect 
pests, sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 


Because bathing and shampooing with this good tar 


soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 





dentifrice 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


Don’t lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 


The gums are made healthy by its 


completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths, 





Haviland China 


It is important to 


informed that the only ware 


buyers that they should be 


that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“Rranc® 
On White China. 


govilan d & 


Limoges 2 


On Decorated China. 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Not a stitch in the web 

The hold of a vice 

Not a tear—Not a cut 
— Made by Warner Bros., N. Y.and 








A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 





Children Cry for peroner's Castoria. 
‘ 
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CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT ANDO PAY FREIGHT. 
walnut or ook Im 
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A PORTRAIT BY VAN DYOK. 


See illustration on double page. 


‘YORNELIUS VAN DER GEEST was 
U painted by Van Dyck., This is the 
ground of his remembrance, All that we 
know of Van der himself may be 
summed upintwo words. He was an * Ant- 
werp amateur Artis pictoria, amator 
Antverpie” is the brief line beneath his or 
trait yn! by Paul Pentius, after Van 
Dyck, for the Van Dyck iconography. Per- 
haps Van ay Geest was an Antwerp Me 
cenas who ‘‘ patronized” the art which alone 
has kept alive his memory, although from 
our knowledge of the painter and the condi- 
tions, and our judgment of this strong face, 
we may draw the kindlier and juster in- 
ference that Van der Geest was a true ama- 
teur, well deserving to be painted by Van 
Dyck. Yet to-day the very spelling of his 
name is in doubt, and no one can explain the 
look of agony upon this strained, set face. 
It is the mental agony of a strong man driven 
to the point of tears. What was the reason? 
‘‘Had he seen the Spanish monks butcher 
his family on the charge of sorcery?” asks 
Michiels Had they tortured and slain one 
of his daughters? Had they beheaded a 
son? Had they just arrested under his eyes 
the mother of his children, the companion of 
his life, to inflict the most atrocious punish- 
ment upon her? We can well believe it. 
There is in the mouth, in the lower lip 
especially, a nervous contraction which ex- 
presses grief without bounds, one of the 
afflictions which can break down courage.” 

Aside from its peculiarly touching human 
interest, the painting of Van der Geest shows 
phases of technical distinction which have 
led Michiels to argue that in this picture 
Van Dyck purposely pitted himself against 
Rembrandt. This portrait was painted in 
1634 or 85, when Van Dyck, after a second 
and more successful visit to England, and 
after a stay of two years in that country, 
when he practically established himself there, 
returned to Antwerp for a visit which seems 
to have lasted over a year. In 1682 Rem- 
brandt had begun to revolutionize the Hol- 
land school with his “ Anatomy Lesson,” 
and every year he was astonishing amateurs 
with his portraits. It was in the year of the 
‘ Anatomy Lesson” that he painted the Van 
Beresteyn portraiis at the Metropolitan Mu 
seum, and two years later, or in the year of 
Van Dyck's return to Antwerp, he painted 
the portraits of the Tulps, which are now in 
this city Van Dyck, who was a fairly 
scientific observer, must have studied and 
analyzed Rembrandt's work. ‘‘A moment 
came when he had learned all the secrets of 
this young revolutionist. Then he desired 
to measure his own strength with the bold 
innovator, to employ the same means and 
artifices, the same combinations of lines, 
colors, effects, and chiaro-oscuro.”’ 


Gevst 


In this painting, which passed from 
the collections of the Duke of Buccleugh 
to the National Gallery, the black cloak 


is thrown over a close coat of the same 
color, and the background is so sombre that 
the costume hardly reveals itself. The face, 
on the contrary, and the irregular folds of 
the soft collarette or unstarched ruff, are 
flooded with light. Michiels, with the enthu- 
siasm of a biographer given to hero-worship, 
declares that our courtly “‘ painter of gentle- 
men” more than held his own in his contest 
with the master-realist of Holland. “The 
execution is of a prodigious vigor, as power- 
ful as that of Rembrandt in his best pictures, 
and the facture is identical. Here is the 
golden soft coloring peculiar to Rembrandt 
in his masterpicces, But, strange as it may 
seem, | venture to say that the touch is more 
firm, more bold, less hesitating, less iuter- 
rupted, than that of the Holland master in 
his second manner. Van Dyck has known 
only his first style. In this painting the 
most profound science is combined with an 
infallible address. A portrait thus executed 
surpasses even nature; it would be very 
dificult for a face to be so perfectly lighted 
by nature that the light should penetrate 
like this into the very folds of the flesh, and 
bring out the least details. In his contest 
with the powerful founder of the school, 
Van Dyck has not had the disadvantage. 
Doubtless he has not surpassed ‘ The Gilder’ 
nor the beautiful portrait of Rembrandt by 
himself in the Louvre. But if Van Dyck 
in this attempt has not surpassed the capital 
works of the Holland master, he has eclipsed 
many of the works of his second manner, 
notably the five portraits in the same hall at 
the National Gallery.” 
RipLey Hirencock 


PARISIAN YOUTHFULNESS. 


pe oa se: women seem to have discovered 
the fountain of perpetual youth. Ma- 
dame, now nearing ber ‘‘threescore years 
and tes,” looks never a day beyond fifty, 
even under the most adverse circumstances, 
and in evening dress could almost be mis- 
taken for a lady yet on the sunny side of 
thirty 

Living with Parisians, in Paris the beau- 
tiful opportunity has been taken to learn 
some secrets which American women would 
do well to copy. Among them the way to 
keep young % 

First, look happy. ‘Time is sure to leave 
its traces on all countenances, and smiles 
leave more pleasing do frowns. 





HARPER’S. BAZAR 


‘* Madame, you seem always so merry, are 
you really never unhappy?” was the ques- 
tion given one July day, when everything 
seemed to have gone wrong with us. For 
one second only her face looked strangel 
sud and old,and the words, “I'm Punclii- 
nello, none so sad as he”; and then, as if she 
must not allow herself the privilege of. re- 
flection, she abruptly changed the theme. 
Another secret of their youth is that they 
will not burryand worry. They take all the 
time they require to tell a story, linger over 
dinner, purchase, walk, or drive. They 
seem to rest in the thought they were taken 
care of yesterday, and to-day will pass also. 
Why, then, need to worry, if what was 
planned is not at once executed? It will be 
done some time; that time will do. ‘ Cannot 
we get that omnibus to stop? Well; the next 
one will.” A certain article of dress is de- 
sired, but found to be too costly. ‘‘ Oh, never 


| mind, some other shop will have it for the 


price we can afford.” The Parisian never 
turos gray through anxiety; she just rests on 
the fact, which has remained since the world 
was, that worry cannot help anything or any- 
body. 

Another secret of youth is found in their 
freedom from house drudgery. Every one 
lives in an apartment. Having once reach 
ed it, there I 
no laundry ig ever done in the house; the 
boulangerie or bakery supplies all that is 
wanted in the way of rolls, bread, or even 
pie and cake, and the desserts that are made 
in the house are of the simplest character. 
Besides, many of the French dishes ure com- 


| binations of two or three vegetables or 





| they eat. 





meat with one or two vegetables. For ex- 
ample, pease and string-beans, boiled beef 
or ham, carrots and cauliflower, cooked in 
part together, and instead of being served in 
separate dishes, served on one, thus reduc- 
ing labor in every particular. The petit dé- 
jeuner—rolls and butter with coffee, bread- 
and-butter with chocolate, or whatever it 
may be, being always served in the room,en- 
ables one to either rest, or work for the en- 
tire forenoon, as necessity or inclination de- 
cides; and as nothing shows more on the 
face than the marks of fatigue, the Parisian 
woman again has the advantage, and at.the 
twelve-o'clock déjeuner a rested, laughing 
people assemble to make merry chat while 
They are not tired out, victims 
of nervous exhaustion, vitality gone, and 
fretted beyond endurance. 

Besides, the Parisian women rarely know 
the meaning of the word indigestion. They 
loiter over their meals where we hurry. They 
laugh, discuss amusement, gossip, and dress, 
while we would be hastening, almost bolting 
our food down balf eaten, in our anxiety to 
get back to our allotted work. Then too we 
are known as a race of ice-water drinkers, 
which of necessity impairs digestion. Not 
so the Parisian. .With them it is always 
white wine or red. Sometimes, it is true, 
they mix it with water, but oftener than 
otherwise drink it unadulterated. And while 
we would not advise the substitution of wine 
for ice-water, we would advise the lessening 
of so much ice-water consumption. Drink 
naturally cold water all you will, but de not 
chill the vitals with goblet after goblet of ice- 
cold drink. 

Another means of adding to youthfulness 
is the right use of dress Whether you ob- 
serve an aristocrat or t on the streets 
of Paris, she is becomingly attired. Some- 
way they have a knack of doing things. A 
rosette on the sleeve, a bow on the shoulder 
with them always looks just right—neither 
too big nor too little, too high nor too low. 
The Parisian woman studies herself and ber 
toilet. She deems it a duty as also her 
privilege to be becomingly attired. Of ne- 
cessity the material is not always of the 
costliest, but the color is the correct shade 
for her to wear. Her complexion is not tried 
by the new blue or red, simply because it is 
the fashion, if her skin would not seem the 
clearer for her wearing it. From the largest 
to the smallest detail the Parisian woman 
studies effect. Emma J. Gray. 








SOAP + 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


th world. Potter 
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3s no need for stair -climbing; | 
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| Vancouver, 





Success has come to Cleveland’s 
baking powder, because 
It is a pure cream of tartar powder. 
Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 
. It never fails, 












The best 
that money can buy. 


Pure and Sure. 


Bread and cake 
made with it keep their natural 
and flavor. 
It is full weight, and full strength 


until all used. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Brothers. 
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Successor to Cleveland 
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s SILVERSMITHS, 

$37 Union Square, New York City. 

Z THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 

oe 

+ E call attention of all lovers of 

¥ elegant and artistic TABLE 


“LA REINE”’ 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
% pieces for every 





VASA 


IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


wocny. re Z Lr be : 


isfactory results 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
To Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the Northwest, 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco,etc. Steamship lines from Vancouver to 


JAPAN, CHINA, HONOLULU, 
FIJI, AND AUSTRALIA 
Write for = and sailing dates. 











z. Vv. Skinwen, G. E. A., » 3, Brosd f. Mow Lay: 2 oy. 

E. McPHerson, ro: ta fy pA ashington St., Boston. 
eae D, P. A.. Chicago, i 
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What is More Attractive 


Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For tt, use Domeat’s Powdes. 5 
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Children Cry for pitcher's Castoria. 





SUPPLEMENT 


Pears’ 

No tub, no 
sponge, no luf- 
fa, no rag, al- 
most no water-- 

Pears soap, 
a cent’s- worth-- 


luxury. 





WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 


NEW YORK 
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a, FINE 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 
Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 


useful and ornamental, wrought in 
artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 















CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington St. Stade Mlagh 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. = - 
i= B® 
*" * 743 Maiden Lane. ; 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON,MASS. Sterling. 
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RE LES 


ARE THE BEST IN 
Design, Material, 


Workmanship, and Finish. 
Prices $75.00 to $135.00. 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartictt 
“clincher” or Palmer tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
313-315 Broadway, New York. 


emer the Kemington Fire Arms, 
of world-wide reputa’ tation. 


Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


sees adverticements, per Menpavell line, one 
1.00 


Special Readin Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Widih af 
column, 244 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 
The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (ut not both) as follows : 
6 insegons, ov 388 Sage. » within one year - - - H 

















13 or 
26 “ or 760 ry wes py 
62 i ne: — “ «= 26% 
Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; average, exght 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch. 
Advertising pages close Friday. 


Address, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklim Square, New York, WN. Y. 
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